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NIGHT-RAMBLES  IN  PARIS.  i 

II.  —  THE  CIt£  TOURXIER. — CABARET  BALLS.  | 

The  “  Cit<5  Tournier,”  as  it  is  magniloqucntly  I 
styled,  occupies  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  ground  in 
the  Rue  de  Baudrincourt,  and  consists  of  a  row  of 
seventeen  huts,  each  comprising  a  single  apartment, 
with  a  small  muare  patch  of  earth  in  front  of  it. 
These  are  M.  Toumier’s  ch&teaux  and  parks,  as  he 
calls  them.  At  the  cit^  gates  are  three  or  four  chif- 
fonniers,  male  and  female,  all  with  lighted  pipes  in 
their  mouths,  lanterns  and  hooks  in  their  hands,  and 
their  baskets,  which  they  jocosely  style  “  cabriolets  ” 
or  “  cachemires  d’osier,”  according  as  the  bearers  of 
them  belong  to  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender, 
already  swung’  on  their  backs,  about  to  sally  forth 
on  their  nightly  rounds.  These  are  the  early  birds 
of  the  cit^,  for  most  of  its  inhabitants  are  still  snor¬ 
ing  on  their  unclean  couches,  sleeping  olST  the  effects 
of  the  day’s  customary  debauch. 

M.  Tournier  first  does  the  honor  of  his  own 
chateau,  formed  of  two  of  these  huts  thrown  into 
one.  He  is  careful  to  inform  us  that  the  iron  rail¬ 
ings  before  the  windows  were  not  put  up,  as  we 
might  imagine,  as  a  protection  against  dishonest 
characters,  for  there  are  none  in  the  cite ;  but  to 
keep  his  female  tenants  at  a  respectful  distance. 

“  The  women,  you  see,”  he  remarks,  “  all  run  after 
a  fine-looking  man  like  me,  so  that  I  am  obliged  to  | 
adopt  efficient  means  to  keep  them  off.”  Monsieur  •• 
Tournier  has  his  name  inscribed  upon  his  door  in 
capital  letters  and  at  full  length.  Entering  the  first 
of  the  two  rooms,  M.  Tournier  apologizes  for  its 
being  somewhat  in  disorder.  “  I  was  at  a  ball  ”  —  a 
chifionnier’s,  of  course  —  “  last  night,”  observes  he, 

“  and  got  up  late  to-day,  and  my  servant  has  not 
yet  arranged  my  salon.”  The  room,  we  notice,  is 
very  well  furnished,  and  is  hung  round  with  engrav¬ 
ings  of  incidents  in  the  story  of  “  Abelanl  and 
Heloise,”  to  which  he  directs  our  attenticTn  with  the 
air  of  a  man  well  versed  in  the  details  of  the  subject, 
and  several  portraits  of  the  family  Tournier,  with, 
of  course,  the  gilt  clock  and  candlesticks  on  the 
mantlepiece.  Conducting  us  to  the  next  apartment, 
he  Introduces  us  to  his  daughter,  standing  beside  a 
cradle  with  a  baby  in  it ;  which  baby  a  most  untidy 
chiffonnier,  whom  Tournier  styles  his  valet  de  cham- 
bre,  is  engaged  in  rocking  to  sleep. 

We  now  proceed  next  door;  and  as  Tournier 
throws  open  the  gate,  he  points  out  to  us  the  neglect¬ 
ed  state  of  the  “  park  ”  in  front  “  The  man  who 
lives  here,”  remarks  he,  “has  no  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  nature;  he  has  room  enough  to  plant 
almost  an  avenue  of  trees,  and  some  lilac-bushes  and 


other  flowering  shrubs,  and  could  grow  climbing 
roses  and  scarlet  runners  all  over  these  railings,  jmd 
yet  he  does  not  cultivate  so  much  as  a  blade  of 
grass.”  Tournier  knocks  at  the  door,  but  there  is 
no  response ;  he  demands  of  the  occupants  if  they 
are  in  bed,  but  there  is  still  no  answer ;  he  shouts  to 
have  the  door  opened,  which  brings  forth  the  rejoin¬ 
der,  “  Va-t-en  an  diable !  ”  which  is  too  much  for  M. 
Tournier.  He  goes  to  the  window  and  flings  it  wide 
open,  then  strikes  a  lucifomatch,  and  calfi  to  us  to 
look  at  the  kind  of  den  into  which  these  people  have 
converted  one  of  his  mast  elegant  chateaux.  It  is  a 
repetition  of  what  we  have  already  witnessed, — 
rags,  refuse,  and  dirt  generally,  without  a  single 
article  of  furniture,  —  not  even  a  broken  chair  or 
table ;  a  man  and  woman,  who  grumble  loudly  at 
their  privacy  being  intruded  on,  lie  on  a  heap  of 
rags  at  one  end  of  the  room,  a  couple  of  miserable- 
looking  children  sleep  among  the  bones  and  bottles 
at  the  other.  After  a  minute  or  two  the  window  is 
closed  again,  and  we  proceed  to  the  next  “  chateau,” 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  slight  improvement  on  the 
one  we  have  just  quitted.  It  is  tenanted  by  a  thick¬ 
set  young  man,  with  long  matted  hair,  stranger  alike 
to  brush  and  comb,  and  an  old  woman, — his  mother, 
evidently,  —  whose  sharp,  bony  features  and  dark 
brown  skin  cause  her  face  to  look  like  a  piece  of 
mahogany  carving.  They  are  supping  or  breakfast¬ 
ing  together  off  a  hot  mess  of  meat  and  vegetables, 
and  rise  up  at  our  entrance,  for  the  room  can  boast 
of  a  wooden  bench  and  a  couple  of  rickety  stools. 
The  floor  is  strewn  with  the  same  motley  collection 
of  rags,  bones,  old  iron,  glass,  and  crockery,  and 
the  “cabriolet”  and  “ cachemire  d’osier,”  with  the 
hooks  and  lanterns,  are  placed  in  readiness  for  use. 
Another  hovel  we  entered  was  tenanted  by  a  chif¬ 
fonnier,  whom  M.  Tournier  described  as  his  Jack-of- 
all-trades,  —  his  mason,  carpenter,  painter,  glazier, 
&c.,  —  possibly  some  once  well-to-do  handicraftsman 
fallen  into  chiffonnier  condition  through  drink.  He 
and  his  wife  were  about  to  s.ally  forth  on  their  night- 
!  ly  wanderings.  He  had  his  “  cabriolet  ”  already  on 
I  his  back,  and  she  was  busily  engaged  trimming  the 
lanterns.  Directly  he  caught  sight  of  us  he  pulled 
off  his  cap  and  Itowed,  and  seizing  hold  of  some 
tattered  garments  hung  up  to  dry,  which  dangled 
against  our  heads,  flung  them  into  a  comer  of  the 
room,  the  walls  of  which,  by  the  way,  were  hung 
round  with  prints,  plaster  bas-reliefe,  and  other 
artistic  waifs  reserved  fmm  his  pickings  as  a  chiffon¬ 
nier.  The  rent  of  one  of  M.  Toumier’s  chateaux, 
he  informed  us,  was  ten  firarcs  a  month,  payable 
weekly  and  in  advance,  in  dread  of  certmn  immedi¬ 
ate  ejectment  in  case  of  default. 
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By  this  time  several  other  inhabitants  of  the  cit4, 
who  had  turned  out  to  proeeed  on  tlreir  nightly 
rounds,  had  gathered  around  us;  and  we  Ballitnl 
forth  from  the  cite  Tournier  with  a  perfect  tribe  at 
our  heels.  Our  guides  suggested  the  j)roper  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  invite  them  to  the  cabaret  oppo¬ 
site,  which  accordingly  was  done.  Here  we  ordered 
half  a  dozen  bottles  of  “  bon  Bonleaux.”  tliough 
from  what  we  afterwards  learnt  of  the  habits  of  their 
class  they  would  no  doubt  have  preferred  “  gouttes  ” 
of  “  casse  poitrine,"  brandy  seasoned  with  Cayenne 
penper. 

We  now  drove  to  the  Rue  National,  by  far  the 
worst  among  the  principal  streets  of  the  (juarter. 
It  abounds  with  low  wine-shops,  and  bristles  with 
soldiers  and  policemen.  For  the  accommodation  of 
the  former,  there  is  a  guard-house,  with  a  sentry 
always  pacing  up  and  down,  and  several  soldiers ! 
lounging  in  front.  Making  our  way  with  difficulty 
through  a  crowd  of  half-drunken  men  and  women, 
we  enter  a  low  cabaret,  called  the  “  Brasserie 
Alsacienne,”  where  we  pay  five  sous  each  at  a  small 
pigeon-hole,  and  receive  tickets  goo<i  for  that 
amount  of  drink,  and  admitting  us  to  the  ball-room, 
a  low,  dingy  apartment  in  the  rear,  with  an  orches¬ 
tra  of  five  performers,  all  verging  toward  into.xi- 
cation,  and  all  in  their  shirt  sleeves.  Tlie  propriety 
of  raising  the  orchestra  several  feet  from  the  ground 
has  obliged  the  proprietor  to  make  an  optming  in 
the  low  ceiling  of  the  ball-room  for  the  heads  of  the 
musicians,  which,  in  conswjuencc,  are  up  on  the 
first  floor  while  their  legs  n*st  below.  Some  twenty 
or  thirty  couples  are  aancing,  and  as  many  more 
are  seated  at  narrow  wooden  tables,  smoking  and 
drinking.  The  men  are  nearly  all  young,  and  their 
partners  are  for  the  most  part  girls  who  have  about 
them  a  certain  slovenliness  not  common  to  French 
girls-even  of  the  very  poorest  class.  On  remarking 
uixm  this,  our  guidw  explain  that  the  company  arc 
almost  exclusively  Alsacians  employed  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  sugar  factories ;  and  that  this  partictilar  cab¬ 
aret.  where,  as  may  be  supposed,  Ijeer  is  the  staple 
drink,  is  their  favorite  haunt.  The  din  is  something 
fearful,  and  “  rows  ”  are  continually  occurring,  spite 
of  the  customary  couple  of  soldiers  posted  at  places 
of  this  description  to  preserve  order.  One  of  the 
police  agents  pointed  out  to  us  a  brutal-looking 
young  fellow  who  had  recently  undeigone  six 
months  ’  imprisonment  for  biting  one  of  the  soldiers 
on  duty  here  in  a  savage  manner,  —  holding  on  with 
his  teeth  with  such  tenacity  that  they  were  obliged 
to  beat  him  over  the  head  with  their  scabbards  to 
force  him  to  relincjuish  his  hold.  At  the  same 
moment  a  dispute  arose  between  a  couple  of  men, 
who,  after  expending  all  the  expletives  they  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  fell  to  blows,  then  drew  their  knives, 
and  thereupon  were  immediately  ejected  into  the 
street  by  the  guard.  They  were  quickly  followed  by 
several  of  their  partisans,  and  erelong  the  melee 
became  general.  In  another  instant  blood  would 
have  been  drawn,  but  a  couple  of  8ergents-<le-ville 
make  their  appearance.  Instantly  voices  are  sub¬ 
dued,  and  knives  concealed ;  for  every  man  among 
the  crowd  knows  that  in  a  couple  M  minutes,  if 
necessary,  a  picket  of  soldiers  would  be  on  the  spot 
to  march  them  all  off  to  the  neighboring  guard-house, 
where  the  punishment  would  be  something  severer 
than  a  fine  of  five  ^hillings.  The  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  represses  with  a  strong  hand  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  street  disturbance. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Alsacian  sugar-bakers’  ball  is 
the  ball-room  of  the  Auvergnata,  or  porteurs  d’ean, 


—  the  water-carriers  of  Paris.  The  entrance  to 
the  ball-room  is  through  a  low,  dirty  wiae-shop,  with 
a  counter  at  one  side,  and  a  kitchen  rafled  off  at  the 
other,  where  red  herrings  and  other  dainties  are 
temptingly  displayed,  and  against  the  walls  of  which 
a  number  of  rabbit-skins  are  hanging,  first,  as  a  sort 
of  guaranty  of  the  nature  of  the  viands  vended  at 
the  t;stablislnnent ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  some  speculative  customer  to  make  a  bid 
for  them.  The  landlord  is  engaged  in  serving  out 
drams  as  fast  as  he  can  for  the  company  in  the  ball¬ 
room,  which  is  of  the  very  worst  description.  The 
men  are  en  bfouse  sale,  or  grimy  shirt-sleeves,  while 
such  of  the  women  as  do  not  wear  white  caps  have 
their  heads  bound  up  with  spotted  red  or  yellow 
handkerchiefs.  Perched  up  in  a  little  railed  pulpit, 
with  a  couple  of  dingy  toy  tricolor  flags  waving 
over  his  head,  is  a  stout,  red-faced  musician  pumping 
with  more  than  Gaelic  energy  at  a  bagpijie,  and  giv¬ 
ing  time  to  the  dance  with  his  heavy  wooden  sabots. 
The  dancers  dance  with  diabolic  fury,  but  still  with 
elephantine  movements,  raising  their  feet  as  though 
they  were  shod  with  lead.  This  was  not  merely  the 
case  with  the  Auvet^ats,  who  danced  in  sabots, 
which,  of  course,  have  neither  the  lightness,  the  flexi¬ 
bility,  nor  the  noiselessness  of  the  dancing-pnmp,  but 
was  common  to  the  entire  companv,  male  and  female 
alike.  Pinned  up  against  the  wail  of  the  ball-room, 
I  noticed  a  copy  of  the  Auvergnat  newspaper,  a 
small  sheet  started  by  three  or  four  Parisian  journal¬ 
ists,  natives  of  Auvergne,  no  doubt,  and  proud  of 
being  thought  so ;  for  they  saunter  along  the  Bou¬ 
levards  in  hats  like  those  invariably  worn  by  the 
Paris  porteurs  d’eau.  The.se  water-carriers  are  not 
so  clean  as  their  constant  contact  with  the  purifying 
element  ought  to  make  them.  It  is  commonly 
understood  that  one  cannot  touch  pitch  without 
being  defiled ;  Auvergnats  cannot  touch  even  water 
without  a  similar  result  apparently. 

From  the  Auvergnats’  ball  we  strolled  up  a  dark 
avenue  into  Mere  Mairie’s  establishment,  famed,  as 
the  inscription  over  the  gateway  informs  us,  l()r  its 
“  bonne  galette,”  and  its  “  lapin  saute,”  where  such 
of  the  surrounding  population  as  are  not  addicted  to 
ilaneing  commonly  resort  on  summer  evenings.  All 
that  we  could  make  out  by  the  dim  light  of  a  few 
oil  lamps  was  a  goo<l-sized  carbaret  standing  in  a 
large  garden  shaded  with  tall  trees,  and  crowded 
with  tables  and  benches  sufficient  to  accommo<late 
several  hundred  persons.  Here  the  workman  and 
the  chiffbnnier,  who  cares  not  for  a  solitary  debauch, 
repairs  in  company  with  his  wife  and  family,  to  take 
his  “  cinquifejue  ”  of  coarse  wine,  or  his  “  goutte  ”  of 
brandy,  or  his  “  gloria  at  three  sous,”  while  his  dirty, 
happy  little  children  scramble  over  the  tables  and 
Ixmches,  munching  their  “galettes.”  Finding  this 
phase  of  domestic  felicity  rather  tedious,  we  drive 
oft'  to  the  Cit<  I)or6  ” ;  not  the  “  goWen  city,”  for 
it  has  nothing  golden  about  it  except  its  name,  which 
is  that  of  its  proprietor  (an  analytical  and  manufuc- 
turing  chemist  of  some  repute),  but  rather  the  city 
of  misery.  The  origin  of  the  Cite  Dot<  —  the 
most  notorious  chiffonniers’  haunt  in  all  Paris — is 
somewhat  curious.  It  occupies  a  long,  narrow  strip 
of  ground  which  formed  part  of  the  domain  of  the 
old  chateau  of  Bellevue,  converted  many  years  since 
into  an  English  brewery,  of  which  a  certain  admiral 
of  the  Red  was  proprietor.  The  enterprise  failed, 
everNdhing  was  sold  off,  and  M.  Dor^  became  the 
owner  of  the  ground,  a  portion  of  which  he  desired 
either  to  sell  or  to  let  on  building  leases.  One  day, 
to  his  surprise,  a  chiffonnier  called  on  him,  basket  on 
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back  and  hook  in  hand,  and  informed  him  that  he 
desired  to  rent  a  piece  of  his  land.  On  being  asked 
for  what  purpase,  he  replied  to  build  a  country 
house  fur  his  wife  and  family.  The  interview  ended 
in  a  lease  being  drawn  up  for  so  many  square  yanls 
of  ground  at  at^t  4i  J.  per  yard  per  annum.  M. 
Durc’s'  chifTonnier  was  laborious,  intelligent,  and 
courageous.  At  daybreak  next  day  he  and  his  nu¬ 
merous  family  were  at  work.  They  dug  out  the 
foundations  of  the  bouse,  and  at  ten  sous  the  cart¬ 
load  purchased  any  quantity  of  matenab  from  the 
demolitions  going  forward  under  the  auspices  of  the 
prefect  of  the  Seine.  With  this  material  they  com¬ 
menced  to  build ;  but  all  their  skill  and  labor  cuuki 
not  keep  pace  with  the  intense  anxiety  they  felt  to 
occupy  the  house  ;  so,  without  waiting  to  construct 
it  after  any  regular  fashion,  they  put  up  the  outer 
walls  in  the  best  way  they  could,  threw  a  piece  of 
tarpauling  over  the  top,  covered  this  with  earth  in 
which  they  sowed  nasturtinms  and  convolvuli,  and 
so  made  a  dower-garden  on  the  roof.  Their  friends 
came  to  visit  them ;  and  as  chifibnniers  like  to  herd 
together,  and  there  is  much  in  the  force  of  e.xample, 
the  whole  of  M.  Dore’s  land  was  rented,  and  a  cite, 
such  as  it  is,  suddenly  appeared  there. 

On  the  side  of  the  Boulevard  d’ltalie  the  Cite 
Dore  is.  bounded  by  a  belt  of  low  cabarets,  at 
which  a  fiery  kind  of  brandy  known  as  “  camphre,” 
or,  when  duly  seasoned  with  cayenne  pepper,  as 
“  casse  puitriiie,”  is  the  staple  drink.  There  are  at 
least  twenty  of  these  drinking-shops  to  one  baker’s. 
At  this  hour,  however,  the  guests  are  far  from  nu¬ 
merous,  M  it  is  the  rule  of  the  ehififonnier  to  work 
night ;  it  is  by  day  that  he  gets  drunk.  The  propri¬ 
etor  of  one  of  the  cabarets  jocosely  notifies  in  large 
letters  over  his  doorway  that  “  Entrance  is  free.” 
Another  exhibits  a  comical  picture  of  a  pig  in  his 
wimlow,  with  an  inscription  setting  forth  that  ”  pork 
can  be  had  at  all  hours,”  in  proof  of  which  “  here  is 
the  pig.”  The  cite  can  be  entered  on  the  side  of 
the  boulevard  up  several  dark,  narrow  passages  con¬ 
ducting  to  flights  efi'  break-neck  steps.  “  Voilk  la 
Chaussde  d’Autin  et  les  boulevards,”  exclaimed  a 
chiffonnier  to  us,  as  with  heavily  laden  basket  on  his 
back  be  made  the  ascent  We  did  not  think  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  follow  him,  for  these  passages  have  an  infa¬ 
mous  reputation.  According  to  our  guides,  even  the 
policemen  on  the  neighboring  beats  are  instructed 
to  avoid  them. 

We  enter  the  cite  with  due  precaution  from  the 
Place  Pinel,  down  a  dirty,  narrow  turning  with  a 
large  notice-board  stuck  up  at  the  corner,  prohibit¬ 
ing  all  carts  laden  with  upwards  of  four  tons  from 
entering  the  Cite  Dore,  and  recruiting  all  horses  to 
move  at  a  walking  pace,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
save  the  rickety  houses  firom  being  shaken  down. 
“  You  have  heard,”  reniarks  M.  Privat  d’ Auglemout, 
“  of  the  huts  of  the  Caribees,  of  the  moupes  of  the 
Maroons,  of  the  Indian  wigwam,  and  the  Tartar 
tent ;  well,  all  these  must  be  like  palaces  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  the  hovels  of  the  Cit^  Dor€.  And  yet  this 
region,  which  would  cause  an  inhabitant  of  the  Chaus- 
s^e  d’Antin  to  shudder,  —  this  town  within  a  town, 
—  these  people  lost  in  the  midst  of  anotlier  people, 
are  only  a  couple  of  steps  from  the  Orleans  railway, 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  manufactory  of  the 
Gobelins,  and  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  Jardiu  des 
Plantes.”  The  houses  of  the  Cite  l>or4  are  ill-built 
and  of  the  fliuisiest  kind ;  the  chimneys,  formed  of 
draioiige  pipes,  are  loosely  fixed  to  the  outside  of  the 
wails.  The  roofs,  which  are  now  aud  then  of  tin, 
because  old  tiu  is  the  one  thing  which  has  no  mai- 
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.ketalfie  value  at  the  chififonniers’  exchange,  are 
rarely  supplied  with  gutters,  and  access  to  the  upper 
floors,  when  there  happen  to  be  any,  is  usually  by 
means  of  a  step-ladder  in  the  yard  beneath ;  the 
lower  windows  are  little  else  than  small  square  befles, 
and  the  rickety  doors  would  yield  to  a  sudden  push. 
We  have  to  pick  our  way  cautiously,  for  the  cite, 
although  it  has  its  miniature  “  place,”  its  streets,  and 
its  avenues  (including  even  an  Avenue  Bellevue, 
which  looks,  I  should  say,  on  as  much  filth  and  mis¬ 
ery  as  ever  were  congregated  within  the  same  limit¬ 
ed  space),  its  cabarets,  its  hotels  garnb,  where  beds 
are  let  out  at  four  sous  the  day  or  night,  its  blind 
alleys,  and  its  long  flights  of  steep,  bre^-neck  steps, 
—  this  cite  of  more  than  a  hundred  houses,  and 
with  a  population  as  large  as  many  ^  small  town,  is 
lighted  bj-  a  single  gas  lamp  at  either  end,  with  an 
oecasionad  lamp  at  some  of  its  darkest  comers. 
There  is  a  foul  gutter  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway, 
and  any  amount  of  slush  and  filth,  and  refuse  of  all 
kinds,  at  the  sides.  The  place  appears  (^uite  desert¬ 
ed  ;  the  inhabitants  seem  all  to  have  reUred  for  the 
night,  for  not  a  soul  is  to  be  seen  moving  about,  and 
not  even  a  light  is  visible  in  any  one  of  the  windows, 
although  it  is  not  more  than  eleven  o’clock.  We 
explored  the  cit^  from  one  end  to  the  other  with 
perfect  immunity,  aud  were  about  to  take  our  de¬ 
parture  when  we  observed  a  light  over  the  door  of 
some  low  cabaret  situated  at  the  end  of  a  blind  al¬ 
ley,  and  heard  the  sound  of  loud  voices  within. 
Peeping  through  a  crevice  in  the  shutters,  we  saw 
half  a  dozen  grimy,  ill-looking  men  seated  at  a  table, 
four  whom  were  engaged  in  a  game  of  piquet  On 
trying  the  door  we  found  it  fastened,  but  it  was 
speedily  opened,  and  we  all  entered.  The  quality  of 
our  guides  was  evidently  instantly  discovered,  for  the 
landlord  at  once  pulled  olf  his  cap  and  bowed,  and  all 
the  company,  laying  down  their  cards,  saluted  as, 
and  then  eyed  the  agents  askance,  as  though  waiting 
to  see  what  the  next  move  would  be.  When  they 
found  that  it  was  simply  a  question  (a  pretence)  of 
“  liquoring  up,”  they  w^re  manifestly  more  at  their 
ease.  The  laudlord  suggested  as  endless  a  variety 
of  strong  drinks  as  any  first-rate  American  bar  could 
boast  of  including  the  liqueur  des  brav^,  the  petit 
lait  d’Henri  quatre,  delices  des  dames,  and  eau-de- 
vie,  or  rather  eau-de-feu  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
locality,  under  its  various  designations  of  jaime, 
camphre,  tord-boyaux,  casse  poitrine,  or  parfait 
amour,  —  this  latter  nectar  itself  to  the  palate  of 
!  “  Cupidon,”  as  in  slang  language  the  chiffounier  is 
'  commonly  termed,  wlule  his  ^ket  then  goes  by 
the  name  of  his  quiver.  The  sign  of  cabaret  was 
“  The  Two  Philosophers  in  spite  of  themselves,” 
illustrated  by  a  rude  painting  of  a  couple  of  chiffon- 
uiers  getting  cumfortwly  intaxicated. 


OFF  TO  THE  SiLVSIDE  —  OR  SOMEWHERE. 

A  TALE  OF  DOMESTIC  STRATEGT. 

BT  Sf.IKT  HOWITT. 

“  Off  to  the  seaside,  or  somewhere !  ”  is  the  little 
cheering  elixir  with  which  the  wearied  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  be  he  simple  shopkeeper  or  merchant,  dealer 
in  money  or  speculator  in  shares,  revives  his  flagging 
spirits  when  the  impression  of  summer  makes  Lon¬ 
don  intolerable,  it  must  be  so.  When  men  have 
stood  to  the  wheel  of  business,  day  by  day,  for  ten 
or  eleven  months  out  of  the  twelve,  they  must  have  a 
little  rest,  a  little  pause  from  the  everlasting  grind¬ 
ing  of  that  wheel,  or  they  would  die.  And  where 
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'  is  the  heart  in  London  that  has  not  the  impulse- 
wi&in  it  to  be  oiF  and  away ;  to  throw  off  the  bur¬ 
den,  if  it  be  only  for  a  week ;  to  find  a  quiet  corner 
somewhere,  where  business  will  not  follow  ?  to  the 
mountains,  to  the  sea,  to  h  country  cottage  amongst 
fields  and  woods,  away  from  the  carking  cares  of 
every  day;  where  counting-house  and  office  hours 
prevail  no  longer ;  where  you  may  go  and  come  and 
do  as  you  like  ;  where  you  may  slouch  about  in  un¬ 
tanned  boots,  in  a  green  wide-awake,  and  an  easy 
tourist  suit  of  sky-blue  if  it  please  you ;  where  you 
need  not  wear  gloves  if  you  don’t  wish  it,  and  may 
wear  blue  spectacles  if  you  do. 

Yes,  that 's  the  life  for  merchant  and  clerk,  the 
first  for  many  weeks,  the  second  for  one,  all  the 
more  intense  in  its  pleasure  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  length  of  time  or  the  depth  of  the  purse 
which  permits  its  enjoyment.  Of  a  truth,  life  in 
London,  with  all  its  pressure  and  an.xiety,  its  despe¬ 
rate  speculations,  its  hair-breadth  escapes  from  ruin, 
its  noise,  its  exhausted  atmosphere,  its  jostle  of  man 
with  man,  its  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body,  could 
not  be  carried  on  if  it  had  not  its  dash  out  into  fresh 
air,  its  plunge  into  the  sea,  its  pedestrian  excursions 
through  Scotland  or  Ireland  —  or  somewhere.  Yes, 
it  is  a  blessed  thing  that  God  made  the  country,  and 
that  man  has,  as  yet,  left  a  portion  of  it  untraversed 
by  his  railways,  undug-up  by  his  mines,  unpreserved 
for  his  game,  where  the  poor,  tired  I.a>ndoner  can 
rush  out  and  shake  himself  free,  at  least  for  a  time, 
fi^)m  the  shackles  of  trade. 

Now  and  then  also  it  may  happen  that  a  good, 
well-to-do  city  merchant,  like  our  friend  Mr.  Lilli- 
fant,  may  have  his  own  private  reasons  for  taking 
“  Bessy  and  the  girls  to  the  seaside,  or  somewhere.” 

I  will  explain  myself ;  but  first  a  word  or  two  re¬ 
garding  this  worthy  gentleman.  He  was  advancing 
towards  sixty ;  stout  and  comfortable  to  look  at ; 
very  prosperous  in  the  corn-market ;  stood  well  with 
his  banker ;  was  lucky  in  making  ven"  few  bad 
debts ;  altogether  a  model  city  man.  IBs  only  son 
was  established  at  Dantzic,  where  he  ably  conducted 
the  business  at  that  end.  Lillifaut  was  supposed  to 
be  worth  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  —  at  all 
events  that  was  the  limit  he  himself  set  to  his'  mone¬ 
tary  ambition;  fifty  thousand  pounds  each  for  the 
two  girls,  —  who  were  considerably  younger  than 
their  brother ;  fifty  thousand  pounds  each,  and  twice 
that  sum  for  Tom,  when  be  and  his  with  should  have 
done  with  this  world,  —  that,  I  say,  was  the  scale  of 
his  ambition. 

For  five-and-twenty  years  he  lived  in  Clapton, — 
'first  at  Lower  Clapton,  then,  as  he  ascended  on  the 
monetary  ladder,  in  a  larger  house  with  ample 
grounds  at  Upper  Clapton.  Here  he  set  up  a  car¬ 
riage  for  his  wife  and  the  girb,  and  occasionally 
Mrs.  Lillifant  would  call  in  an  afternoon  for  her 
husband  in  Eastcheap,  and  drive  him  home.  He 
very  much,  however,  preferred  the  omnibus,  which 
was  so  convenient  from  the  “  Flower-pot.”  If  he 
did  not  go  to  town  with  his  regular  set  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  as  much  missed  his  usual  exchange  of  nods 
as  if  he  had  missed  seeing  his  “  Times.”  They  com¬ 
pared  notes,  these  portly,  broadcloth  gentlemen,  on 
last  night’s  frost,  on  their  cucumbers  or  melons ; 
they  passed  judgment  on  last  night’s  debate,  or  on 
the  new  house  that  Jones  was  building  for  himself ; 
they  had  their  little  jokes  and  sarcasms,  and  were 
altogether  a  regular  little  knot,  as  much  belonging 
to  each  other,  though  they  did  not  all  visit,  as  if 
they  were  members  of  the  same  club.  Mr.  Lillifant 
had  the  satisfaction  also  of  feeling  himself  the  head 


of  his  set.  Nobody  would  think  of  taking  his  seat ; 
everybody  deferred  to  him,  and  gave  him  the  first 
good  morning.  In  fact,  he  had  a  good  time  of  it ; 
and  when  it  began  to  be  talked  of  that  Lillifant  was 
going  to  live  at  Campden  Hill  or  Kensington,  every¬ 
body  deplored  it  as  a  general  loss.  “I  shall  not 
know  the  place  when  you  are  gone,”  said  one. 

“  We  shall  all  miss  you,”  said  another. 

It  did  not  appear  at  all  a  popular  idea,  and  Mr. 
Lillifant  was  not  a  hero ;  therefore  —  though  it  was 
rather  shabby  of  him  —  he  laid  the  blame  of  it  on 
his  wife  and  daughters.  “  Mrs.  Lillifant  wanted  to  . 
go  West.  The  girls  liked  to  go  to  the  opera  and  I 
other  places ;  it  was  a  long  way  to  drive,  and  they 
did  not  like  Shoreditch.  Yes,  yes ;  it  would  have 
■  done  very  well  for  him ;  but,  you  know,  a  pater¬ 
familias  is  not  his  own  master,  —  he  has  various  in¬ 
terests  to  serve.” 

Everybody  understood.  Upper  Clapton  was  not  ' 
aristocratic  enough  for  the  Lillifant  ladies,  and  I  ! 
doubt  not  they  lost  a  good  deal  of  popularity,  whilst  I 
pioor  Lillifant  was  condoled  with.  He  must  conform 
to  his  domestic  circumstances,  as  other  husbands  and 
fathers  were  obliged  to  do,  but  they  were  very  sorry 
to  lose  him.  The  last  morning  that  he  went  to  the  j 
city  by  the  omnibus  was  a  day  of  general  mourning  i 
to  his  friends.  i 

Now,  I  say,  it  was  rather  mean-spirited  of  Mr. 
Lillifant  to  throw  all  the  blame  on  his  wife  and 
daughters ;  for  I  can  assure  you  that,  no  sooner  had  I 
the  girls  come  home  from  school,  and  he  thought  of 
them  in  connection  with  fifty  thousand  pounds  each, 
than  he  desired  that  they  should  make  great  match¬ 
es,  and  the  idea  of  a  house  near  Kensington  Gar-  | 
dens  first  entered  his  own  head.  I  don’t  deny  that  | 
Mrs.  Lillifant  and  her  daughters  readily  adopted  | 
the  idea,  and  it  was  they  who  found  the  grand  new  : 
fashionable  bouse,  on  the  grand  new  fashionable 
ten'ace,  which  so  soon  became  their  home ;  and  that  | 
Mr.  Lillifant  had  some  little  cause  for  saying  “  he  ; 
was  fiiirly  torn  up  by  the  roots.”  “  It  is  not  my  do-  : 
ing :  it  is  Mrs.  Lillifant’s  and  the  girls,”  ho  repeated, 
till  he  believed  it.  ' 

I  wonder,  though,  whether  it  was  they  who  bought 
such  grand  new  fUrniture  for  the  dining-room,  and  I 
laid  out  the  thousand  pounds  for  additional  plate, 
and  supplied  such  a  cellar  of  choice  wine,  in  expec-  ' 
tation  of  all  the  grand  aristocratic  folks  to  whom  ^ 
they  must  give  dinners  now  that  they  lived  amongst  ; 
them.  No,  that  was  not  their  doing. 

But  living  a  new  inhabitant  near  Kensington 
Ganlens  was  not  like  living  with  the  old  set  at  Up-  ; 
per  Clapton,  and  Mr.  Lillifant  dreadfully  missed  his 
omnibus  ride  and  his  omnibus  companions.  True, 
he  drove  to  business  every  day  in  his  own  carriage, 
and  “  Bessy  and  the  girls  ”  called  for  him  not  un- 
frequently  in  the  afternoon ;  and  very  pretty  and 
elegant  the  young  ladies  looked  in  their  little  fan¬ 
tastic  hats  or  bonnets,  and  their  white  silk  parasols, 

—  but  it  was  ten  times  better  in  the  omnibus,  with 
the  jolly  old  set,  and  their  politics  and  their  little 
jokes. 

A  year  or  two  went  on,  and  things  did  not  mend. 
Lillifant  thought  it  a  stupid  life,  and  the  few  people  ; 
with  whom  they  had  made  acquaintance  stupid  | 
also;  not  a  bit  like  his  old  friends.  These  people 
might  do  for  Bessy  and  the  girls,  —  but  he  wanted  ■ 
rational  society. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  he 
would  have  gone  back  to  Upper  Clapton.  How-  , 
ever,  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  So  he  grew  i 
short-tempered,  and  said  all  kinds  of  bitter,  dispar- 
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aging  things  about  their  Kensington  acquaintance. 
Nobody  pleased  him,  and  his  wife  and  daughters 
did  not  know  how  in  the  world  he  was  to  be  got 
right. 

“  Poor  papa  !  he  is  so  overworked,”  said  his  wife 
to  the  girls,  wishful  to  clear  him  of  blame  ;  “  he  has 
so  much  on  his  shoulders.  I  wish  Tom  could  reside 
in  London,  and  relieve  him  a  little.” 

Mr.  Lillifant  was  overworked,  no  doubt,  so  were 
his  clerks;  and  when  Morgan,  the  confidential  clerk, 
fell  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  go  away  for  change  of 
air,  Mr.  Lillifant  grew  more  short-tempered  and 
petu  t  than  ever.  Unfortunately,  just  then  a 
youn;,  barrister,  Harry  Benson,  one  of  their  Ken- 
singt  acquaintance,  and  who  had  not  as  yet  been 
blessed  with  a  single  brief,  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  Maude,  the  eldest  of  the  two  girls ;  whilst  his 
inend  Paulson,  also  of  good  family  and  promising 
abilities,  but  only  as  yet  surgeon  at  St.  Timothy’s 
Hospital,  showed  no  less  predilection  for  Kitty,  the 
voungest.  What  a  coming  down  this  was  after  all 
Mr.  Lillifant’s  ambition !  They  had  better  have 
stayed  at  Clapton  a  thousand  times,  where  were 
young  fellows  worth  having ! 

Benson  was  so  desperately  in  love,  and  “  so  con¬ 
ceited,”  said  Lillifant,  as  to  propose  at  once.  He 
would  not,  like  the  young  surgeon,  wait  for  a  pro¬ 
pitious  moment ;  so  he  had  his  answer  in  very  few 
wonls,  and  with  so  much  temper,  that  poor  Mrs. 
Lillifant  and  the  girls  cried  all  day  about  it.  The 
young  barrister  took  his  answer  as  he  took  his  hat, 
very  coolly,  and  walked  out  of  the  house.  That  cut 
Maude  to  the  heart :  she  took  to  her  bed,  and  for 
three  days  was  so  ill  that  she  had  to  be  sent  to  Aunt 
Bell,  who  lived  in  Kent,  for  change  of  air.  Mrs. 
Bell  was  Mrs.  Lillifant’s  younger  sister,  very  happily 
married  to  a  wealthy  country  gentleman,  and  the 
mother  of  four  children,  all  under  ten.  She  was 
the  best  creature  in  the  world ;  and  hearing  from 
her  sister  all  about  “poor  Maude’s  trouble,”  and 
Lillifant’s  hasty  temper,  which  they  all  knew, — 
“  only,  poor  dear  man,”  wrote  the  wife,  “  he  is  so 
awfully  overworked,  and  now  Morgan  is  gone  away, 
—  and  it  is  so  hot  and  trying  in  London,  —  but 
I  am  sorry  for  poor  Maude,  —  and  really  Benson 
is  a  very  nice  fellow,  —  and  is  sure  to  get  on  in 
the  world,  —  and,  poor  dears,  they  are  so  attached 
to  each  other !  ” 

Maude  was  lovingly  received,  and  the  very  next 
day  who  should  come  down  but  the  audacious  Ben¬ 
son  himself,  —  not  on  Maude’s  account,  —  no,  cer¬ 
tainly,  but  simply  about  some  law  business  with  Mr. 
Bell,  who  had  within  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours 
given  him,  through  his  lawyer,  his  rirst  brief. 

Of  course  Maude  and  he  walked  into  the  fields 
together,  and  had  a  long  talk.  But  she  stood  in 
some  little  fear  of  her  father ;  besides,  she  was  a  very 
good  girl,  and  would  not  engage  herself  in  what  ap¬ 
peared  direct  opposition  to  his  will.  So  they  vowed 
eternal  fidelity  to  each  other,  and  would  wait  till 
better  times  came. 

Now,  one  of  the  most  curious,  and  yet  unvarying 
laws  of  life,  is  that  of  reaction.  Therefore  no  sooner 
had  Mr.  Lillifant  come  down  on  his  family  like  a 
thunderstorm,  frightening  everybody  out  of  their 
wits  by  the  crash  and  the  lightning,  than  this  law 
began  to  operate  on  the  thunderer  himself. 

“  Poor  dear  papa !  ”  his  wife  had  said,  over  and 
over,  to  the  girls,  anxious  to  make  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing,  “  he  is  so  overworked,  and  that  horrid  city 
makes  everybody  ill.  I  declare  I  could  not  stand  it. 
I  have  n’t  been  to  fetch  him  home  for  weeks,  —  it  is 
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so  stifling.  Poor  dear  papa !  I  wish  Morgan  were 
back,  that  he  could  go  to  the  seaside  or  some¬ 
where.” 

At  this  very  time  Mr.  Lillifant  is  driving  home  in 
his  carriage.  It  is  the  hottest  day  in  that  hot  sum¬ 
mer,  and  he  sits  with  both  windows  open  and  his 
hat  off.  But  he  is  not  comfortable,  even  though 
Morgan,  quite  restored  by  his  holiday,  is  come  back 
to  his  post.  He  is  not  comfortable,  I  say,  because 
the  law  of  reaction  is  at  work.  He  has  never  felt 
quite  satisfied  with  himself  since  he  “  blew  up  that 
young  fellow,”  who,  after  all,  he  has  discovered  to  be 
one  of  an  old  Cheshire  family,  his  father  having  a 
good  estate  of  his  own  ;  and  though  he  has  several 
sons,  and  this  Harry  is  on©  of  the  youngest,  yet  cer¬ 
tainly  there  was  no  coming  down  in  such  a  match. 
He  had  been  too  violent  by  half,  —  and  he  was  so 
sorry  for  poor  Maude.  But  then  it  had  been  such 
wretchedly  hot  weather,  and  Morgan  away,  and  all 
the  harass  of  the  business,  and  just  then  the  threat¬ 
ened  failure  of  a  great  miller ;  but  spite  of  all  that 
he  was  quite  sorry  when  he  thought  how  he  had 
blown  everybody  up.  Poor  Bessy  and  the  girls ! 
But  now  Morgan  was  come  back,  he  could  take  them 
to  the  seaside  —  or  somewhere.  He  would  not  go 
out  of  England  this  year.  He  had  laid  out  too  much 
money,  in  expectation  of  dining  company  at  Ken¬ 
sington,  for  any  expensive  trips  just  at  present.  Sup¬ 
pose  they  all  went  to  Wales.  He  had  met  his  old 
Clapton  friend,  Harvey,  that  morning,  who  said 
that  he  was  going  the  next  day  with  his  family  to 
Llandudno.  Why  not  go  there  for  a  couple  of 
months  V  —  he  should  like  to  meet  old  Harvey  again. 
Yes,  that  was  the  scheme,  —  he  would  take  them  to 
Llandudno. 

“  The  city’s  an  oven,  said  Mr.  Lillifant,  as  he  en¬ 
tered  the  drawing-room,  rubbing  his  head,  and  look¬ 
ing  very  good-tempered.  He  had  not  worn  such  a 
look  as  that  for  weeks.  “  Fooh-ooh-ooh !  ”  and  he 
blew,  as  if  to  clear  his  lungs  of  the  hot,  smothering, 
clinging  atmosphere  of  the  city.  Morgan ’s  back, 
and  is  worlds  better  for  his  country  run.  But  it  is 
as  hot  as  a  furnace,  and  I ’ve  been  all  day  at  the 
Custom-house,  for  I  would  n’t  iet  Morgan  go.  Fooh- 
ooh-ooh  !  I  ’ll  go  and  have  a  bath !  ” 

“  But  is  Maude  come  ?  ”  asked  he,  turning  back 
from  the  door. 

“  Here  I  am,  papa,”  said  she,  catching  the  happy 
infection  of  his  cheerful  temper.  Her  father  took 
her  by  the  shoulders,  and,  turning  her  round  to  the 
light,  kissed  her,  and,  saying  she  looked  twenty 
pounds  better,  went  to-  his  dressing-room. 

He  made  his  appearance  at  the  dinner-table  won¬ 
derfully  refreshed.  He  had  washed  away  the  hot 
city.  He  enjoyed  his  dinner;  he  found  his  claret 
better  than  common.  Then  he  complimented  Maude 
again  on  her  improved  looks.  There  was  nothing, 
like  the  country  air.  It  was  just  the  same  with 
Morgan,  who  was  come  back  quite  a  new  man. 
Then  looking  at  Kitty,  he  suddenly  perceived  that 
she  wanted  a  change. 

“  What  do  you  say,  my  dear,”  said  he,  addressing 
his  wife,  “  to  a  trip  somewhere  ?  I  must  have  a 
change  now  Morgan  is  come  back.  I  can’t  stand  the 
city  any  longer.  What  do  you  say  to  the  seaside,  or 
mountain  air  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  papa,”  exclaimed  the  merry  Kitty,  without 
waiting  for  her  mother’s  reply,  who  they  all  knew 
was  somewhat  slow  to  move  when  a  journey  was  in 
prospect.  “  Let  us  go  to  Switzerland  (for  Maude 
had  told  her  that  Benson  talked  of  himself  and  his 
friend  going  there).  Don’t  you  remember,  papa,  that 
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lovely  ascent  of  the  Rhi{ji,  and  our  crossing  the  Wen- 
gem  Alp  ?  Don’t  you  feel  yourself  at  that  little  inn 
facing  the  Jungfrau,  and  all  the  snow,  and  the  roar 
of  the  avalanches,  and  what  fun  it  was  at  dinner 
with  the  lady  and  the  gemne-braten  —  ” 

“  I  can’t  do  with  their  foreign  gibberish,”  inter¬ 
rupted  her  father,  but  in  perfect  good-humor. 
“  I 'm  not  going  out  of  reach  of  English  this  year, 
that  I  can  promise  you.  You ’ve  been  in  Switzer¬ 
land  !  No,  Miss  Kitty,  you  ’ll  not  get  me  across  the 
herring-pond  this  year ;  you  must  content  yourselves 
with  something  nearer  home.” 

“  Scotland,”  suggested  Maude,  thinking  of  the  fish¬ 
ing-tour  which  Benson  had  described  to  her  as  his 
last  summer’s  pleasure.  “  Should  not  you  like  to  fish 
in  the  Scotch  lakes,  papa  ?  They  say  it  is  so  pleas¬ 
ant.” 

“  Or  suppose  we  said  Derbyshire,”  suggested  Mrs. 
Lillifant ;  and,  as  her  first  suggestion,  her  husband 
politely  gave  it  attention. 

“  Derbyshire ’s  a  nice  county,”  said  he,  “  very 
nice.  There  we  made  our  wedding  tour,  Bessy ; 
folks  were  satisfunl  with  their  native  land  in  those 
days.  When  the  girls  choose  for  themselves,  they  ’ll 
be  going  to  Switzerland  or  Italy,  I  suppose.” 

What  could  make  him  say  this  ?  The  girls  thought 
the  one  of  Benson,  the  other  of  Paulson,  and  bhushed. 
The  father  took  no  notice,  and  went  on.  “  It  is  a 
nice  county  is  Derbyshire,  and  I  remember  fishing 
in  Dovedale.” 

“  It  was  in  the  spring,”  said  Mrs.  Lillifant,  with  an 
.  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  past,  “  and  the  for- 

St-me-not  was  in  flower  all  over  the  little  islands, 
:e  beds  of  turquoise,  —  ” 

“  But,  papa,”  said  Kitty,  who  did  not  incline  to 
the  Derbyshire  scheme,  “  don’t  you  remember  ^Ir. 
Harvey  telling  you  that  the  fish  were  too  sharp  by 
half,  and  would  not  be  caught  in  the  Dove  ?  ” 
“Thank, you,  my  dear,”  said  her  father,  sipping 
!  hk  after-dinner  port,  and  who,  for  some  reason,  did 
not  wbh  to  obtrude  his  own  views  too  soon  upon  his 
family,  —  “  thank  you  for  mentioning  Harvey.  I 
saw  him  this  morning.  They  are  all  setting  off  to¬ 
morrow  for  Llandudno.  The  nicest  watering-place, 
he  says,  in  North  Wales  —  quite  a  fashionable  place 
—  a  Welsh  Brighton,  with  circulating  libraries  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  famous  sands,  and  mountains, 
and  the  Isle  of  Anglesea.  A  really  desirable  place, 
with  good  company,  and  music,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  Now  I ’m  rather  inclined  to  go  to  Llandudno.” 
He  did  not  say  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  it, 
and  had  the  time-table  of  the  Northwestern  Railway 
in  his  pocket,  but,  very  politely  turning  to  his  wife, 
said,  “  What  do  you  say  to  it,  Bessy  ?  It  ’ll  suit  you 
better  than  Switzerland,  for  you  don’t  like  those 
long  journeys,  I  know.”  He  did  not  say  a  word 
about  any  pleasure  in  meeting  his  old  Clapton 
friend,  Harvey,  every  day  for  a  month  or  more,  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  that  his  wife  was  not  particularly 
fond  of  the  family. 

Mrs.  Lillifant  expressed  herself  as  quite  agreeable ; 
in  fact,  she  was  so  pleased  to  see  her  husband  like 
his  old  self  again,  that  she  would  have  agreed  to 
Switzerland,  though  she  did  not  enjoy  long  jour¬ 
neys  ;  and  she  volunteered  the  remark  that  he  would 
enjoy  the  society  of  his  friend  Harvey, 

It  was  therefore  agreed  that  they  should  go  to 
Llandudno,  with  its  Great  and  Little  Ormshead, 
its  grand  sea  view  and  parade  and  drive  all  round 
the  peninsula,  and  its  old  church  of  St.  Tudno  ;  and 
so  well  pleased  was  Mr.  Lillifant,  that  he  desired  his 
1  wife  to  write  that  evening  to  Mrs.  Bell,  and  propose 


that  she  and  the  children  should  join  them  tor  a 
month,  Mr.  Bell  coming  down  for  part  of  the  time, 
if  not  the  whole.  He  liked  Bell,  he  said ;  he  was  a 
downright  good  fellow,  and  she  was  one  of  the  nicest  1 1 
women  he  knew. 

Now  Mr.  Lillifant  was  like  himself. 

Everything  that  he  proposed  was  carried  out  to 
perfection ;  and  in  this  happy  state  of  atfairs  he 
made  his  wife  aware  of  the  change  in  his  sentiments 
towards  Benson,  and  Maude  likewise  confided  to 
her  mother  how,  by  the  merest  chance  in  the  world. 
Uncle  Bell’s  lawyer  having  recommended  the  young 
barrister  to  him  in  some  difficult  law-case,  he  came 
down  on  business  whilst  she  w.is  there,  and  so  they 
met,  —  and  how  noble  he  was,  and  what  a  sorrowful 
leave-taking  they  had,  because  she  would  rather  die 
than  do  anything  contrary  to  her  father’s  will,  and  yet 
she  never,  never  would  marry  anyboily  but  him !  Mrs. 
Lillifant  was  a  discreet  woman,  and  kept  the  confi¬ 
dence  both  of  her  husband  and  daughter,  smiling  to 
herself  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  all  right  in  the 
end.  In  the  mean  time  they  enjoyed  themselves  at 
Llandudno,  where  they  all  duly  arrived,  a  prodi¬ 
gious  party,  —  the  young  ladies  in  the  most  approved 
and  elegant  seaside  costume  of  silver-gray,  tnmraed 
with  blue  silk,  the  daintiest  of  little  hats,  and  the 
most  coc{uettish  of  feathers ;  their  father  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  a  suit  of  a  sort  of  golden-brown,  which  was 
just  then  in  vogue,  and  a  white  ft:lt  hat.  Mr.  Bell 
was  to  join  him  later. 

Mrs.  Lillifant,  however,  though  she  was  so  discreet 
with  rt'gard  to  her  husband  and  daughter,  told  her 
sister  of  their  respective  confidences;  and  that  lady 
being  of  a  romantic  turn,  and  dearly  loving  a  little 
love-plot,  communicated  it  by  letter  to  her  husband, 
well  knowing  that  he  would  see  the  young  lawyer 
before  leaving  Kent,  and  suggesting  at  the  same 
time  that  he  might  invite  Benson  to  take  a  run 
I  down  into  'V ales. 

Bell  wa.1  a  capital  fellow,  and  as  he  had  titken  a 
great  l:ki:ig  to  the  young  barrister,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  fond  of  Maude,  his  reply  was  satisfactory ; 
saying  also,  tiiat  though  he  liked  his  brother-in-law, 
Lillifant,  yet  he  should  prefer  having  lodgings  of  his 
own  when  be  came  down,  and  so  be  bis  own 
master. 

They  were  located  in  the  best  apartments  of  the 
best  hotel,  themselves  and  their  servants,  and  their 
names  cut  a  great  figure  in  the  list  of  Llandudno  vis¬ 
itors.  The  Harveys  called  on  them  as  soon  as  they 
knew  of  their  arrival,  and  Lillifant  went  oflF  with 
his  old  Clapton  crony  in  great  glee. 

So  it  went  on  for  a  week.  The  girls  and  the 
children  made  many  acquaintances,  the  former  more 
than  their  father  approved  of,  for  he  had  now  be¬ 
come  very  loyal  to  Benson,  and  privately  told  his  wife 
that  if  such  and  such  a  young  fellow  did  not  speedily 
leave  for  Liverpool  or  Leeds,  whence  he  had  come, 
he  should  not  himself  remain  long  at  Llandudna 
The  children  were  in  their  element,  joining  other 
children,  with  wooden  spades,  and  baskets,  and  lit¬ 
tle  wooden  pails,  in  which  to  carry  off  the  sea-water 
to  lakes,  which  soon  ran  dry ;  and  little  wheelbar¬ 
rows,  in  which  to  transport  sand  and  stones  for  the 
erection  of  forts  and  mounds  which  the  next  tide 
would  demolish. 

By  the  time  the  first  ten  days  were  over,  the 
young  men  from  Liverpool  and  Leeds  not  making 
signs  of  returning  home,  and  the  girb  being  en¬ 
trapped  into  endless  schemes  of  pleasure,  excursions 
here  and  there,  to  Vale  Crucis  Abbey,  the  old 
House  of  Gwydir,  and  the  Vale  of  Llanrwst,  and 
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now  nothing  less  than  a  party  to  Bettis-y-cocd  and 
Snowdon  being  in  agitation,  Mr.  Lillifant,  who  had 
somewhere  found  his  old  Clapton  friend  le.ss  accord¬ 
ant  tlian  in  the  omnibus  days,  suddenly  dis<‘overed 
that  he  was  no  better  than  a  pendulum  at  Llandudno, 
vibrating  between  the  Great  and  the  Lesser  Orins- 
head,  and  that  he  was  getting  quite  tired  of  it. 
Mrs.  Bell  bad  also  grown  out  of  love  with  the  place, 
and  having  received  from  her  husband  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  a  young  barrister  friend  of  his  to 
a  certain  Miss  Llewellyn  of  Penmaenmawr,  she  took 
her  nieces  with  her  to  call  on  this  lady,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  report,  was  the  most  charming  and  popular 
person  in  that  neighborhood. 

They  returned  in  the  evening,  delighted  beyond 
measure,  not  only  with  Miss  Llewellyn,  but  with 
Penmaenmawr.  It  was  far  preferable  to  Llandud¬ 
no,  possessing  not  only  the  sea,  but  real  country  and 
mountains,  and  the  company  was  much  more  select. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  E.\che<juer  was  there  every 
year,  and  no  end  of  bisho[>s,  to  say  nothing  of  earls 
and  countesses  ;  and  Miss  Llewellyn  knew  them  all, 
whilst  she  was  at  the  same  time  a  most  charming 
person  ;  pretty  and  intelligent,  of  an  old  Welsh  fam¬ 
ily,  spoke  and  sang  Welsh,  and  told  no  end  of 
Welsh  stories,  was  an  enthusiast  ii)  the  love  of  her 
country,  and  the  best  guide  anywhere. 

The  reality  of  their  admiration  proved  itself  by 
Mrs.  Bell,  who  expected  her  husband  to  join  her 
shortly,  taking  a  pretty  cottage,  called  Ocean 
View,  almost  buried  in  hydrangeas  and  fuchsias, 
with  the  big  hill,  Moel-something,  rising  behind  it, 
anti  a  splendid  sea  view  in  front.  She  had  taken 
this  place,  and  would  remove  there  on  Satur¬ 
day. 

This  pleased  Mr.  Lillifant,  and  early  the  ne.xt 
morning  they  all  set  olT  to  find  a  locality  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  afterwards  make  an  excursion  to  Abor, 
and  the  famous  waterfall  there.  I  am  sorrj'  I  can¬ 
not  tell  you  all  about  this  day,  but  it  was  so  charm¬ 
ing  that  I  might  fill  pages  with  describing  it.  They 
called  on  Miss  Llewellyn,  and  took  her  with  them, 
and  she  led  to  the  various  scenes  connected  with 
Prince  Llewellyn  and  the  Black  William  near  .\bor ; 
and  told  them  the  name  and  trailition  of  every  hill 
and  old  cairn  and  valley,  of  the  wonderful  fishing- 
waters  there,  and  the  Black  Lake  up  in  the  hills, 
and  a  friend  of  hers,  “  a  young  barrister,”  a  fmious 
fisherman,  who  loilged  at  the  old  chateau-looking 
house  where  the  Black  William  met  his  doom,  and 
what  fish  he  caught  in  that  mountain  lake.  She 
talked  a  great  drtal  about  this  gentleman,  who,  in 
fact,  had  given  Mr.  Bell  the  letter  of  introrluction 
for  his  wife,  but  never  mentioning  his  name,  simply 
speaking  of  him  as  “  a  young  London  barrister.” 

It  was  fi.xed  that  whibt  the  Bells  were  to  be  at 
Ocean  View,  the  Lilllfants  should  take  a  handsome 
villa  called  “  Belinda,’*  standing  in  its  own  groumls, 
and  just  now  vacated  by  a  bishop,  who  had  been 
there  fur  the  last  two  months,  with  his  lady  and  sev¬ 
en  daughters. 

AVhen  they  had  lieen  .settled  for  a  week  at  Pen- 
maeninawr,  and  were  every  day  more  and  more 
pleased  with  the  change,  and  when  Mr.  Lillifant  ha<l 
made  agreeable  acquaintance  with  the  gentlemen  at 
the  hobd,  where  he  went  most  days  to  play  at  bil¬ 
liards  and  read  the  papers,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bell  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  coming  down  on  Thursilay, 
and  that  he  should  bring  two  gentlemen  with  him. 
Thursday  hail  been  fixed  as  the  day  of  a  great  ex¬ 
cursion  up  the  mountains  to  the  old  church  of 
Llangelynin.  It  had  been  so  long  talked  of  that 


nobody  liked  to  defer  it,  and  Mr.  Bell,  who  was 
such  a  good-natured  and  accommodating  fellow, 
wrote  back  to  his  wife,  who  had 'mentioned  this  to 
him,  that  it  was  all  right.  He  and  his  friends  would 
leave  London  by  an  early  train,  in  time  to  join 
them.  If,  however,  anything  occurred  to  prevent 
their  doing  so,  one  of  the  gentlemen,  to  whom  North 
Wales  was  as  familiar  as  his  father’s  gar<len,  and 
who  had  fished  in  every  lake  and  river  in  that  part 
of  the  Principality,  and  knew  perfectly  well  the  old 
church  where  they  wert  bound,  would  bring  them 
up  from  Llanrwst.  He  knew  the  cottage,  too,  where 
Miss  Llewellyn  always  bad  tea  on  such  occasions ; 
therefore  they  must  in  no  case  defer  their  excur¬ 
sion. 

It  was  a  charming  arrangement  Handsome  ^Irs. 
Bell  looked  handsomer  than  ever,  —  she  was  so 

5 leased  with  her  husband’s  arrangement  As  to 
liss  Llevtellyn,  she  was  the  most  fascinating  of 
young  Welsh  ladies.  Mr.  Lillifant  declared  himself 
fairly  in  love  with  her  that  morning. 

They  had  five  horses  or  ponies  hired  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  lor  the  children  and  the  ladies  to  ride  by  turns, 
as  long  as  riding  was  practicable.  A  little  cart,  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  a  man  who  could  not  speak  an  Eng¬ 
lish  word,  took  up  wine  and  the  heavier  portion  of 
the  provisions  supplied  by  Mr.  Lillifant ;  whilst  Miss 
Llewellyn,  who  was  to  ride  her  tall  old  white  horse, 
would  carry  behind  her,  in  a  small  pair  of  panniers, 
such  provision  as  she  herself  declared  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  occasion.  The  gentlemen  did  not 
arrive  by  the  early  train,  and  various  circumstances 
delayed  the  setting  out  till  towards  three  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  It  was  rather  late.  Miss  Llewellyn  granted, 
but  still  there  would  be  time  enough. 

Away  they  went,  pedestrians  and  equestrians, 
along  a  narrow  wooiled  lane,  up  and  up,  till  they 
emerged  on  the  open  hills,  where  all  was  wild  and 
heathery,  and  whence  was  a  grand  view  over  An- 
glesea  to  the  Irish  Channel  beyond,  which  now 
shone  out  like  molten  silver  in  the  westerly  sunlight. 
Ever  and  anon  were  heard  explosions  as  of  cannon, 
the  blasting  in  the  stone  quarries  above  Penmaen¬ 
mawr. 

“  I  remember  so  well  a  friend  I  once  had,”  said 
Maude,  as  she  rode  beside  Miss  Llewellyn,  “  describ¬ 
ing  just  such  a  scene  as  this.  I  believe  he  knew 
this  part  of  the  country  very  well.” 

“  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Harry  Benson  ?  ”  asked  Miss 
Llewellyn ;  and  then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
added,  “  He  is  a  great  favorite  of  mine.  He  was 
down  here  after  Easter  term  for  about  ten  daj-s; 
he  is  so  fond  of  fishing.  We  made  a  piu^ty  to  Pen- 
macnbach  one  day.  It  was  very  droll.  I  had  been 
there  with  two  young  cousins  of  mine  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore,  and  one  had  t^en  it  into  her  head  to  write 
her  name  on  the  rock;  her  brother  held  her  on 
his  shoulder  to  do  it.  Her  name  was  Maude.  When 
Mr.  Benson  came  up  and  saw  the  name  there,  I 
never  saw  anything  like  his  face  ;  so  I  set  it  down 
in  my  mind  that  he  loved  some  young  lady  of  that 
name.” 

Maude  Lillifant  made  no  reply,  but  her  face  was 
scarlet. 

Now  they  were  in  the  hilly  njoorlands,  where  the 
solitary  cattle-bell,  the  cry  of  the  plover,  the  twitter 
of  the  moorland-lark,  and  the  thuck-thuck  of  the 
stone-hatch  were  only  heard,  and  where  the  ortolan 
flitted  silently  away  to  the  right  and  the  left,  show¬ 
ing  its  white  back  and  ash-colored  wings.  On  they 
went,  by  a  narrow  track,  through  bracken  and 
heather,  winding  round  huge  stones,  now  following 
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and  now  crossing  a  mountain  stream,  and  again  as¬ 
cending,  arrived  at  a  small  stone  house  surrounded 
by  a  few  cultivated  fields,  a  far-seen  spot  of  verdure 
in  the  barren  moorlands.  There  they  left  their 
horses,  sending  their  man  forward  with  the  panniers 
which  Miss  Llewellyn  had  so  carefully  brought.  It 
was  now  nearly  five  o’clock,  and,  having  purposely 
left  the  old  gray  church  for  their  return,  they  has¬ 
tened  on  to  the  cottage,  where  they  were  to  have 
tea,  and  be  joined  by  Mr.  Bell  and  his  friends. 

But  the  gentlemen  were*not  come.  Time-tables 
were  not  at  hand  to  consult;  not  even  Mr.  Lillifant’s 
capacious  ]X)ckets  contained  one.  But  no  matter, 
they  might  arrive  any  minute ;  in  the  mean  time  they 
would  have  tea.  It  was  a  regular  feast  they  sat 
down  to,  and  every  minute  almost  some  one  was 
running  out  to  a  little  rock  at  twenty  yards’  dis¬ 
tance,  to  look  downwanls  towards  Ro,  beyond  which 
they  could  hardly  bring  a  carriage,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  sign  of  them  coming.  But  no !  It  was 
rather  a  damp  to  the  spirits  of  the  party,  and  Mr. 
Lillifant,  who  had  sent  up  some  capital  claret,  was 
in  despair  to  think  there  was  nobody  to  drink  it. 
They  lingered  over  their  entertainment  till  it  was 
quite  dusk  in-doors,  and  then  they  lingered  outside 
till  it  was  quite  dusk  there.  They  would  not  reach 
home  before  midnight,  said  Mrs.  Lillifant,  in  alarm, 
and  Mrs.  Bell  began  now  to  be  an.xious  lest  any  ac¬ 
cident  had  happened  to  the  train.  Evervliody’s 
spirits  had  wonderfully  abdted  ;  even  the  children’s, 
who  were  now  stationed  on  the  rock,  with  orders  to 
shout  if  they  saw  the  gentlemen  approaching. 

At  length  the  plate  and  the  crockery,  and  the 
unopened  bottles  of  wine,  and  sundry  cakes  and 
delicate  pies  not  cut,  being  packed  up,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  cottage  rejoicing  over  the  immense  pile 
of  fragments  that  remained,  it  was  decided  that  they 
must  set  out  on  their  homeward  way,  calling,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  church,  which  Miss  Llewellyn  said  they 
could  see  by  lantern-light,  a  man  accompanying 
them  with  a  lantern  for  that  purpose ;  and  perhaps 
even  then  the  gentlemen  might  overtake  them,  for 
there  might  be  delay  about  the  carriage  at  Llanrwst, 
and  perhaps  they  had  been  obliged  to  walk  all  the 
way. 

Mr.  Lillifant  did  not  like  it  at  all ;  Mrs.  Lillifant 
was  frightened,  and  asked  “  How  in  the  world  they 
were  to  find  their  way  over  the  moors  in  that  pitch- 
darkness  ?  ” 

But  Miss  Llewellyn  had  no  fears ;  she  was  a  born 
mountaineer,  and  night  or  day  were  alike  to  her  on 
the  hills. 

Whilst  the  horses  at  the  cottage  were  being 
brought  out.  Miss  Llewellyn  persuaded  them  to  go 
to  the  church,  only  such  a  very  little  way,  the  man 
with  the  lantern  preceding  them. 

“  It  is  the  maddest  scheme  I  ever  took  part  in,” 
said  Mr.  Lillifant,  getting  out  of  humor,  and  yet 
wonderfully  polite  all  the  time  to  ^liss  Llewellyn. 
Through  the  churchyard,  all  amongst  the  old 
graves,  they  went,  into  the  old  church,  which  looked 
inside  like  a  desolate  barn,  the  man  holding  up  his 
horn  lantern,  and  this  fortunately  having  a  hole  on 
one  side,  he  was  able  to  throw  a  little  light  on  the 
old,  mouldering  mural  tablets,  and  the  old,  moulder¬ 
ing  pulpit.  Miss  Llewellyn,  brimful  of  antiquarian 
and  traditional  lore,  which  she  had  the  kindness  to 
cut  short,  in  consideration  of  the  impatience  of  her 
audience.  At  length  the  old  church  was  done  with, 
and  again,  stumbling  amongst  the  gravestones,  they 
were  back  with  the  horses,  and  such  mounted  as 
were  to  ride,  and  the  rest  on  foot,  set  out  in  dark¬ 


ness  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  Fcnma- 
enmawr,  again  preceded  by  the  man  with  the 
lantern,  and  followed  by  Miss  Llewellyn’s  tall  white 
horse,  on  the  back  of  which  three  of  the  children 
were  now  mounted. 

“  I  ’ll  never  make  such  a  fool’s  journey  as  this 
again,”  said  Mr.  Lillifant  in  an  angry  undertone  to 
his  wife.  The  next  moment  the  children  on  the 
white  horse  exclaimed  that  Miss  Llewellyn’s  beau¬ 
tiful  tartan  shawl  was  gone.  It  had  been  round  their 
knees,  and  had  slipped  off.  “  How  could  it  have 
happened  ?  How  careless  they  had  been  !  ”  angrily 
spoke  ]Mr.  Lillifant.  “  It  did  not  matter  the  least 
in  the  world,”  protested  Miss  Llewellyn ;  “  it  would 
be  found  again ;  nothing  ever  was  lost  on  the  hills ; 
everybody  knew  her  shawl,  and  she  should  have  it 
back  the  next  day.” 

There  was  no  disguising  it ;  one  thing  and  another 
had  put  Mr.  Lillifant  out  of  humor.  ’  They  were 
happily  past  the  moorland,  and  were  now  on  the 
steep,  stony  road  leading  downward  towards  Pen- 
inaenmawr.  It  was  very  dark,  though  the  stars 
shone  brightly  in  the  sky,  and  there  was  a  midnight 
feeling  in  the  air,  though  as  yet  it  was  only  ten 
o’clock.  All  at  once,  however,  Mr.  Lillifant  struck 
himself  against  a  large  stone  on  the  roadside,  and 
fell.  A  halt  at  once  took  place  of  those  immediate¬ 
ly  beside  and  behind  him,  whilst  those  in  front  and 
the  man  with  the  lantern  went  on. 

Mr.  Lillifant  was  a  stout,  heavy  man,  and  the  fall 
might  be  dangerous.  Those  who  knew  of  it  were 
frightened,  still  more  so  when,  in  an  angry  tone,  on 
endeavoring  to  rise,  he  declared  he  could  not  stand. 
Mrs.  Lillifant  shrieked.  Miss  Llewellyn  ran  onward, 
shouting  in  Welsh,  “  Brysiwch  yn  ol,”  for  the  man 
to  come  back  with  the  lantern. 

But  now  there  seemed  to  be  in  front  a  strange 
hubbub  and  bustle,  men’s  voices,  laughter,  and  a 
g;reat  commotion.  At  Miss  Llewellyn’s  voice  the 
lantern  stopped,  the  man  shouted  back  in  Welsh, 
“  Gwnaf.”  Nobody  could  understand  him,  but  with 
an  instinctive  fear  that  something  was  wrong,  all 
hurried  back  after  the  lantern.  And  now  Mi-s. 
Bell  saw  that  her  husband  was  there,  and  his 
friends. 

“  Thank  God  that  you  are  come !  ”  she  exclaimed. 
“  Mr.  Lillifant  is  dreadftilly  hurt,  —  what  can  we 
do?” 

But  Mr.  Lillifant,  who  if  he  had  been  seen,  would 
have  frightened  everyboily  by  his  ghastly  look,  for 
he  was  very  near  fainting,  no  sooner  was  aware 
that  his  brother-in-law  was  there,  and  that  he  was 
not  now  left  alone  to  the  care  of  helpless  and  fright¬ 
ened  women,  and  a  man  who  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  any  rational  language,  than  he  took  heart 
and  courage,  and  said,  speaking  like  a  man,  that  he 
must  be  got  home  some  way,  for  he  feared  he’  had 
broken  his  leg. 

No  sooner  had  he  said  this  than  he  was  aware,  in 
the  darkness,  of  a  very  pleasant  young  man’s  voice, 
asking  permission  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  in- 
jurv,  at  the  same  moment  laying  firm,  but  most 
delicate,  hold  of  his  leg. 

“  What  a  lucky  thing  it  is,  Lillifant,  that  my 
friend  is  a  surgeon,”  said  Bell,  with  the  lantern  in 
his  hand,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Welshman. 
“  You  could  not  be  in  better  hands.  He  is  one  of 
the  surgeons  of  St.  Timothy’s  Hospital,”  added  he 
in  a  low  voice  to  Miss  Llewellyn,  who  was  at  his 
side. 

Mr.  Lillifant  had  the  comfortable  assurance  that 
his  leg  was  uninjured  further  than  a  severe  sprain 
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of  the  ankle.  Walking,  however,  was  impossible ; 
they  must  set  him  on  one  of  the  easiest  of  the 
horses,  and  get  him  home  as  quickly  as  they  could. 

“  What  a  bleesing  it  is  you  are  come  !  ”  said  Mrs. 
Bell  to  her  husband,  when  the  cavalcade  was  in 
motion,  and  Benson  and  Paulson  were  the  one 
carefully  guiding  the  horse,  the  other  walking  close 
beside  the  sufferer,  ready  to  render  assistance  or 
support  if  necessary.  “  What  a  blessing  it  is  you 
are  come !  I  have  been  so  frightfully  an.xious.  I 
did  not  like  to  tell  them,  but  I  have  felt  all  day  as 
if  something  dreadful  would  happen. 

“  It  is  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened,” 
said  her  husband.  “Think  of  old  J.illifant  being 
lifted  up  and  seated  on  the  horse  by  his  two  expec¬ 
tant  sons-in-law !  He  cannot  say  a  word  against 
Paulson  now,  and  he  ’ll  get  very  fond  of  him,  too, 
before  he  is  able  again  to  go  out  with  Miss  Llewellyn. 
I  declare  it ’s  a  regular  farce.” 

Mr.  Bell’s  wonls  came  true.  Though  the  young 
surgeon  had  not  a  rich  father  to  recommend  him,  as 
the  barrister  had,  yet  Mr.  Lillifant  was  so  complete¬ 
ly  won  by  him  during  the  short  time  that  he  re¬ 
quired  medical  care,  that,  on  one  of  the  last  days 
they  spent  at  Penmaenmawr,  he  declared  it  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  of  his  liib  to  have  a  daughter 
to  give  him. 


JIR.  MORRIS’S  NEW  POEM. 

Mu.  Mouuis,  by  his  previously  published  book, 
“  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,”  placed  his  name 
definitively  on  the  roll  of  poets,  in  an  age  by  no 
means  poor  in  good  poetry.  The  volume  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  containing  the  earlier  half  of  a  work  of  far 
larger  scheme  than  the  former,  attests  still  more 
strongly  the  fertility  of  its  author’s  genius,  his  inde¬ 
pendence  and  individuality  of  manner,  and  will  be 
sure  to  extend,  as  it  certainly  will  confirm,  his  repu¬ 
tation.  The  bulk  of  the  book  —  a  thick  octavo  of 
nearly  seven  humlred  pages,  to  be  followed  by  an¬ 
other  of  like  proportions  —  may,  it  is  possible,  deter 
some  who  like  their  poems  small,  and  are  impatient 
of  whatever  cannot  be  read  through  and  be  done 
with  in  half  an  hour.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  poetic  compendiousness,  the  concentration  and 
castigation  of  style,  of  which  the  Laureate  has  given 
us  so  many  admirable  examples,  have  much  to  rec¬ 
ommend  them ;  but  the  “  Earthly  Paradise,”  ap¬ 
peals  to  a  class  of  readers  willing  to  give  time  to 
the  enjoyment  of  poetry,  who,  when  they  have  a  new 
book  on  hand,  are  in  no  hurry  to  get  through  with 
it,  but  like  to  loiter  over  its  pages,  putting  it  down 
and  taking  it  up  again.  Those  that,  with  Leigh 
Hunt,  are  disposed  to  shrug  their  shoulders  at  a 
long  poem  in  these  latter  days  should  call  to  mind 
the  plea  of  Keats,  “  Do  not  the  lovers  of  poetry  like 
to  have  a  little  region  to  wander  in,  where  they  may 
pick  anti  choose,  and  where  the  images  are  so  nu¬ 
merous  that  they  may  be  forgotten,  and  found  new  in 
a  second  reading,  which  may  be  food  for  a  week’s 
stroll  in  the  summer  ?  Besides,  a  long  poem  is  I 
the  test  of  invention,  which  I  take  to  be  the  polar 
star  of  poetry,  as  fancy  is  the  sails  and  imagination 
the  rudder.  Did  our  great  poets  ever  write  short 
pieces  ’?  I  mean,  in  the  shape  of  talcs.  This  same 
invention  seems  Indeed  to  have  been  forgotten  as  a 
poetical  excellence.”  Mr.  Morris’s  work  is  remark¬ 
able  for  “  this  same  invention,”  the  especial  gift  of 
the  story-teller,  in  virtue  of  which  he  lives  with  the 
persons  of  his  fable,  and  leads  them  through  a  laby¬ 
rinth  of  circumstances  conceived  with  unforced  inge¬ 


nuity  and  realized  with  pictorial  distinctness.  For 
vividness  and  luxuriance  in  this  kind  Mr.  Morris  may 
be  compared  with  Spenser,  rather  than  any  other 
English  pwt ;  although  we  do  not  find  in  his  work 
other  qualities  of  Spenser,  his  moral  fervor,  his  sub¬ 
tlety  and  superabundance.  Mr.  Morris’s  language 
is  direct,  flowing,  and  unlabored,  uniting  in  a  rare 
degree  simplicity  with  what  we  may  call  distinction. 
It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  charm  of  a  style  which 
is  pieturesfjue  without  artifice,  striking  without  em¬ 
phasis,  various  without  inequality ;  which,  though 
copious,  is  never  redundant,  and  resembles  ^e 
leased  loquacity  of  one  wholly  taken  up  with  what 
e  Is  talking  about,  and  talking  always  about  beau¬ 
tiful  things.  Aecepting  as  he  does  the  part  of  a  tel¬ 
ler  of  tales,  whose  one  task  is  to  deal  with  delightful 
subjects  in  a  delighttiil  manner,  Mr.  Morris  shuts 
himself  out  iVom  some  of  the  most  fertile  fields  of 
poetry.  He  fbrswears  speculation  and  reflection, 
refrains  from  touching,  whether  to  solve  or  to  restate, 
the  questions  nearest  the  hearts  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  the  moral  and  social  problems  with  which  so 
much  modern  poetry  has  occupied  itself.  In  some 
prefatory  stanzas  of  singular  melody  he  leaves  to 
others  the  “  slaying  of  monsters,”  the  active  or 
moral  fonction  of  the  poet,  — 

Dreamer  of  dreams,  bom  out  of  my  due  time, 

Why  should  I  strive  to  set  the  crooked  straight  ?  — 

and  claims  for  himself,  as  “  the  idle  singer  of  an 
empty  day,”  the  work  of  renewing  for  us  some  of 
the  old-world  enchantments  by  which  pleasure  may 
be  bestowed  if  pain  cannot  be  abated.  He  thus  re¬ 
calls  poetry  to  the  sphere  of  true  fine  art  proper,  in 
which  it  has  simply,  along  with  music,  painting,  and 
the  rest,  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
in  the  contemplation  of  enjoyable  things.  The 
“  Earthly  Paradise  ”  Is  written  from  the  stand-point 
of  a  paganism  that  is  frankly  afraid  of  death,  and 
eager  to  make  the  most  of  life  and  Its  blessings, 
foremost  among  which  it  reckons  the  artistic  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  higher  senses.  This  fear  of  death  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  play  a  somewhat  oppressive  part  in  the 
poem ;  not,  of  course,  the  coward’s  passion,  but  the 
ever-present  dread  of  oblivion  and  extinction  comes 
continually  forward  as  a  motive  to  action,  or  dark- 
ener  of  delight.  It  may,  for  some,  impair  the  charm 
of  the  book,  that,  over  all  the  pleasant  places  Into 
which  the  author  leads  us,  there  should  hang  this 
cloud. 

The  framework  of  the  poem  is  as  follows.  Some 
gentlemen  and  mariners  of  Norway  in  a  time  of  pes¬ 
tilence  sail  westward  from  their  own  country  iq 
search  of  an  Atlantis,  where  they  believe  that  death 
is  unknown.  After  years  of  wandering,  they  reach 
a  land  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Greek  exiles 
of  long  ago,  who  persuade  them  that  their  search  is 
hopeless.  Here  they  remain,  and  natives  and  emi¬ 
grants  solace  themselves  in  their  old  age  by  meeting 
twice  a  month  to  tell  stories,  the  former  drawing  on 
Grecian  legendary  stores,  the  latter  from  Northern 
sources.  Excellent  as  is  this  conception,  the  pro¬ 
logue  recounting  the  adventiu«s  of  the  wanderers 
is  in  e.xecution  the  least  successful  part  of  the  poem. 
The  incidents  read  somewhat  vague  and  dreamy ; 
the  narrative  wants  point,  and  is  a  little  too  long. 
Mr.  Morris’s  verse,  here  as  elsewhere,  slips  along 
with  the  smoothness  of  running  water ;  but  fails,  as 
it  does  not  fail  elsewhere,  to  convey  vivid  and  dis¬ 
tinct  pictorial  impressions.  Coming,  however,  to  the 
stories  themselves,  there  need  be  little  reserve  in 
praising;  they  are  all  beautiful.  The  author  has 
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choeen  as  the  vehicle  of  his  tales  three  metres  of  his 
ackhowle<l"e<l  master  Chaucer,  the  common  deca¬ 
syllabic  couplet,  the  metro  of  the  “  Clerkes  Tale,” 
and  that  of  the  “  Bomaunt  of  the  Rose,”  has 
adapted  them  to  modem  exigencies,  and  handled 
them  with  easy  mastery.  His  subjects  he  has  treated 
in  a  manner  neither  classical  nor  mediseval,  modern 
nor  archaic,  but  simply  picturesque  ;  neither  shun¬ 
ning  anachronisms  and  quaintnesses  nor  seeking 
them ;  but  using,  in  a  thoro^hly  enjoying  spirit, 
whatever  materiab  he  could  either  find  or  invent  to 
add  grace  to  his  narrative.  True,  there  is  a  certain 
kind  of  monotony  in  the  scenes  and  persons  present¬ 
ed  to  us;  the  figures  are  all  denizens  of  the  same 
dreamland ;  all  l^autiful  people  moving  among  beau¬ 
tiful  circumstances,  among  enchanted  palaces,  tem¬ 
ples,  gardens,  landscapes ;  all  heroic,  visionary,  and 
In  such  wise  clad  as  folks  may  be 
Who  for  no  shame  of  their  humanity, 

For  DO  sad  changes  of  the  imperfect  year, 

Rather  for  added  beauty,  raiment  wear. 

But  readers  for  whom  such  matters  possess  any 
charm  at  all  will  find  abundant  freshness  and  diver¬ 
sity  in  Mr.  Morris’s  treatment  of  them,  and  will  nev¬ 
er  weary  of  his  paradise.  In  point  of  descriptive 
power,  sense  of  beauty,  sentiment  of  nature,  Mr. 
Morris,  if  for  occasional  strokes  of  magical  intensity 
he  fails  to  rival  Keats,  jret  displays  an  intimate  ob¬ 
servation,  a  self-forgetting  fidelity,  and  an  opulent 
variety  of  imagery,  hardly  to  be  met  with  in  another 
writer.  Neither  is  his  poem  a  matter  of  sensuous 
imagery  and  nothing  else ;  it  has  dramatic  as  well 
as  descriptive  excellence ;  its  heroes  and  “  thin-clad 
damsels  ”  have  their  thoughts  and  passions  that  make 
them,  from  a  human  pokit  of  view,  very  delightful 
and  interesting. 

But  the  “  Earthly  Paradise "  is  not  a  poem  of 
passages,  of  rhetorical  climaxes  and  culminations ;  it 
does  not  sparkle  with  “jewels  five  words  long,”  but 
maintains  a  level  and  little  var}’ing  quality,  due 
partly  to  the  unflagging  imagination  that  works  al¬ 
ways  with  uniform  vigor  and  alertness,  partly  to  the 
artist’s  purpose  that  refuses  to  subordinate  a  whole 
to  its  parts.  The  book  must  be  read  by  any  one 
who  wishes  to  know  what  it  is  like ;  and  few  will 
read  it  without  recognizing  its  author  for  a  poet  who 
has  struck  a  new  vein,  and  who,  preferring  his  art 
above  popularity,  h.as  achieved  a  work  which  will 
yet  be  jrapular  wherever  true  poetry  is  under¬ 
stood. 


POLLY’S  ONE  OFFER 

IN  SIX  CHAPVERS. 

.  in. 

Bob  was  quite  that  sort  of  person.  He  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  Polly,  —  everjbody  in  the  house  hail 
taken  a  fancy  to  Polly ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Mrs.  Livingstone,  no  one  treated  her  with  the  respect 
that  was  her  due.  She  seemed  made  for  kisses,  ca¬ 
resses,  teasing,  and  spoiling,  and  petting,  —  for  any¬ 
thing  but  grave  airs  and  work.  Of  course,  Polly 
did  not  see  herself  in  the  light  of  a  good  joke,  very 
far  from  it,  and  yet  she  was  happy  in  tlie  atmos¬ 
phere  of  kindly  sarcasm  that  surrounded  her. 
They  were  all  so  good  to  her,  so  easy  and  plea-sant, 
and  Bob  and  his  mother  especially.  Mrs.  Living¬ 
stone  drew  her  on  to  talk  of  herself,  and  approveii  of 
what  she  heard  of  the  principles  and  practical  sense 
of  the  young  creature. 

“  Yes,  I  know  I  am  pretty,  but  children  will  like 
me  all  the  better  for  it,  so  I  am  glad,”  said  she  in 


reply  to  some  comment  on  her  beauty.  “  Miss  Mill, 
an  old  governess  near  us,  thought  I  might  wear 
spectacles,  but  the  oculist  said,  if  I  did  not  require 
them,  they  would  permanently  imure  my  eyes,  and 
I  was  not  going  to  suffer  that.  I  did  alter  my  hair, 
and  cut  a  lot  off,  which  rather  went  to  my  heart ;  but 
it  will  take  less  time  to  do,  and  people  who  only  see 
me  with  it  plain  will  never  know  how  much  nicer  I 
look  in  curls.  And,  besides,  I  don’t  think  anybody 
calls  me  pretty  except  those  who  are  fond  of  me. 
And,  after  all,  I  can’t  help  it,  and  1  am  not  inclined 
to  starve  or  be  a  burden  on  Jane  because  of  my  face. 

I  dare  say  it  will  prove  quite  as  serviceable  a  face  as 
if  it  began  by  being  ugly,  —  governesses  age  so  fast;  • 
Jane  has  some  white  hairs  already.  ^ 

“  But  you  may  marry,  dear.  Don’t  you  ever  I 
dream  of  a  husband  and  children  and  house  of  your  | 
own  ?  My  girls  do,  and  it  is  most  natural,”  said 
Mrs.  Livingstone. 

“  My  mother  does  not  approve  of  marrying,”  said 
Polly,  calmly.  “  I  used  to  think  I  should  like  it, 
but  since  I  have  heard  how  much  there  is  to  be 
borne  from  men,  and  what  trouble  in  the  bringing  [ 
up  of  children,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  better  out  of  it,  j 
and  I  have  turned  my  mind  to  other  things.  Jane  | 
had  an  offer  once,  but  my  mother  would  not  con¬ 
sent  ;  and  she  has  given  up  caring.  We  shall  teach 
as  long  as  we  can,  and  when  we  have  saved  up 
money  enough  we  shall  live  together,  and  be  two  old 
maids.  All  my  ambition  now  is  to  be  a  good  gover¬ 
ness.” 

“  I  wish  you ’d  come  and  be  mine,  Polly,”  said  Bob, 
who,  entering  as  she  spoke,  had  caught  the  last 
words.  “  You  have  no  notion  what  a  goo<l  boy  I 
should  be  under  wise  and  judicious  guidance,  though 
I  am  nothing  to  boast  of  under  present  misrule. 
The  fact  is,  they  don’t  know  how  to  manage  me. 

Say  yes,  Polly.”  But  Polly  only  laughed  at  his  air 
of  meek  entreaty,  and  his  mother  told  him  Polly 
had  not  courage  to  undertake  such  a  rough  handful 
as  he  was,  and  he  must  apply  elsewhere. 

That  evening  Polly  played  on  the  piano,  and 
sang  distractingly.  There  was  no  end  of  her  accom- 
plisliments.  Bob  listened  till  he  loved  her,  till  he 
longed  to  do  as  Maggie  did,  and  hug  her  up  and 
kiss  her  for  pure  kindness  and  pity  that  she  was  des¬ 
tined  ever  to  be  anything  but  a  pet  and  darling. 
That  was  the  state  of  mind  into  which  she  threw, 
many  people,  while  she  herself  was  feeling  all  the 
time  quite  strong  and  capable,  and  equal  to  her  for¬ 
tunes. 

In  this  way  the  week  went  on.  It  was  fine 
weather,  but  Bob  contrived  to  be  much  more  than 
usual  about  the  house.  He  was  even  troublesome 
occasionally,  as  one  morning,  for  instance,  when 
there  were  custards  to  make,  and  it  was  Maggie’s 
turn  in  the  kitchen.  Maggie  would  have  Polly  with 
her,  and  just  when  she  was  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
long  white  table  inquiring,  where  she  should  sit  to 
see,  and  yet  not  be  in  anybody’s  way,  Bob  appeared, 
lifteil  her  up,  and  set  her  on  the  table.  “  Sit  there,” 
said  he,  and  then  took  a  small  corner  for  himself 
close  by,  and  supported  his  long  length  with  one 
foot  on  the  floor  and  one  arm  round  Polly’s  waist. 
Such  a  thing  had  never  happened  to  Polly  before  as 
to  be  made  a  prop  of,  and  she  felt  that  it  was  ex¬ 
cruciatingly  wrong  for  a  governess  (O,  if  her  mother 
or  Miss  Mill  comd  sec  her ! ) ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  very  novelty  of  the  circumstance  made  it 
difficult  to  extricate  herself  without  compromising 
her  dignity.  She  pretended  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
arm,  though  she  was  blushing  and  palpitating  all 
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I  over ;  and  looking  at  the  floor,  ever  so  far  below  her 
feet,  she  said,  “  Let  me  get  down,  please.” 

“  You  are  (piite  safe ;  you  can’t  fall  while  I  am 
here,”  replied  Bob,  purposely  misunderstanding  her. 

“  But  I  don’t  like  it ;  I  am  not  used  to  it,”  per¬ 
sisted  Polly,  vexed  and  ashamed  of  herself,  she 
hardly  knew  why. 

“  Like  it !  ”  echoed  Bob,  in  a  voice  of  tender  con¬ 
cern.  “  Like  whiit?” 

Polly  turned  her  face  and  looked  at  him  with 
sudden  tears  in  her  eyes,  lie  would  have  liked  to 
say  or  do  something  rash,  but  he  only  took  his  arm 
away,  and  moved  off  to  the  hearth.  It  was  impossi- 
i  ble  to  withstand  that  toudiing  appeal,  which  s.aid 
plainly,  “  You  are  my  host,  and  should  protect  me, 
not  ofl'cnd  me.”  Polly  gazed  out  of  the  window  for 
several  minutes  after,  but  he  saw  the  burning  rose 
on  her  face,  and  one  tear  splashed  down  on  her 
hand.  Maggie  seemed  not  to  notice  this  byplay, 
and  went  singing  to  the  dairy,  upon  which  Bob 
drew  hastily  near  to  Polly,  and  begged  her  not  to  be 
angry.  “I  would  not  vex  you  for  the  world,” 
pleaded  he.  “  Say  you  forgive  me.”  Polly  did  not 
!  say  anything  distinctly,  but  he  understood  that  his 
j  peace  was  made ;  and  when  he  heard  Maggie  coming 
back  he  took  his  departure.  “  And  a  good  riddance 
too,”  observed  Maggie ;  “  the  custards  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  ruined  if  he  had  staye<l.” 

In  the  evening  Polly  sang  again,  and  Bob,  who 
had  quite  recovered  his  native  audacity,  proclaimed 
that  he  would  have  a  singing  wife  or  none.  Why, 
did  not  his  sisters  sing  V  They  could  do  nothing. 
Polly  could  do  everything. 

“  Yes,  Polly’s  a  clever  little  midge,”  said  Maggie, 
tenderly  infolding  her ;  “  but  you  need  not  take  the 
trouble  to  set  your  cap  at  her.  Bob;  for  she  has 
made  up  her  mind  already ;  she  is  going  to  be  an 
old  maid.” 

Bob  laughed  aloud,  and  seemed  Immensely  tickled 
in  his  imagination.  “  She  looks  like  it,  —  very  much 
Uke  it  Indeed  !  ”  smd  he.  “  I  should  think  so  ! 
Polly  an  old  maid !  That  would  be  a  sin  and  a 
shame  !  ” 

Polly  blushed,  and  said,  curtly,  she  wished  they 
would  talk  sense,  and  let  her  alone.  What  business 
was  it  of  Bob’s,  or  Maggie’s  either,  for  that  matter, 
what  she  was  ?  As  a  governess  and  a  working-wo¬ 
man,  of  course  she  had  other  things  to  think  of  that 
made  her  serious,  very  different  to  them,  who  had 
been  born  with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths. 
These  sentiments,  and  the  tone  of  them,  and  their 
slight  incoherence,  quite  upset  Bob’s  gravity.  He- 
laughed  long  and  merrily,  and  only  recovered  him- ! 
self  when  Polly  sprang  ^  in  a  tempest,  and  rushed 
to  the  door  to  escape.  Then,  with  one  rapyl  move¬ 
ment,  he  overtook  and  stopped  her,  and  begged  her 
pardon  with  pleas  enough  to  soften  a  heart  of  ada- 
mant  But  Polly’s  was  harder  than  adamant.  “  I 
am  not  a  baby ;  you  treat  me  like  a  baby !  ”  g.asped 
she,  crimson  and  ftirlous.  “  I  won’t  be  called .  a 
mouse  !  My  name  is  Mary  Curtis  !  ”  Mrs.  Living¬ 
stone  was  not  present  to  keep  order,  but  Maggie 
knew  by  Polly’s  way  that  she  was  really  hurt  and 
mortified ;  so  she  Interfered,  and  bade  Bob  let  her 
alone ;  she  was  not  used  to  be  teased. 

“  Then  it  is  good  for  her,  —  rub  the  starch  out,” 
replied  he,  exasperatingly,  and  went  so  far  in  his 
teasing,  that  Polly,  quite  beside  herself  with  passion, 
struck  him  in  the  waistcoat  with  all  her  little  might. 
It  was  a  mistake,  as  Bob  instructed  her  the  next 
minute,  kissing  her  roughly,  and  then  as  roughly 
letting  her  go.  The  instant  she  was  released,  she 


ran  across  the  hall,  half  blinded  with  tears,  and, 
after  tripping  and  stumbling  twice  or  thrice  on  the 
stairs  in  the  dark,  gained  the  safe  refuge  of  Maggie’s 
room,  where  Maggie  found  her  presently,  weeping 
fit  to  break  her  heart.  Polly’s  self-respect  was 
grievously  wounded  ;  if  she  could  not  make  Bob  be¬ 
have  to  her  like  a  lady,  what  was  to  become  of  her 
amongst  children  1  Maggie  was  perplexed.  The 
ways  and  customs  of  Blackthorn  Grange  admitted 
of  a  good  deal  of  kissing  amongst  friends,  but  Polly 
evidently  considered  a  kiss  a  mortal  offence.  She 
essayed  to  comfort  her  by  representing  the  fact  in 
its  local  light 

“  Don’t  make  such  a  fuss,  Polly one  would  think 
you  were  half  killed,”  said  she.  “  What  does  a  kiss 
matter  ?  and  it  was  only  Bob.” 

“  He  is  a  perfect  bear !  ”  sobbed  Polly.  “  I  wish 
I  had  never  come  !  ” 

“  You  cross  little  savage  thing !  And  it  is  not 
very  polite  to  tell  me  Bob 's  a  bear !  He  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  You  ought  to  feel  flattered  ;  he  would 
not  plague  you  if  he  did  not  think  you  nice.  Maria 
Spinks  was  here  a  whole  month,  and  he  never  of¬ 
fered  to  kiss  her  once.” 

Polly  dried  her  eyes  and  looked  up.  “  He  is  so 
abominably  rough,”  she  began,  and  then  was  scared 
into  silence  at  the  recollection  of  the  blow  $he  had 
given  him,  which,  strictly  speaking,  was  far  more  in 
nature  of  an  assault  than  a  kiss. 

“  Ah,  you  may  well  stop  and  bethink  yourself  of 
his  provocation,”  said  Maggie,  significantly. 

“  Did  I  hurt  him  V  ”  asked  Polly,  with  lovely 
wistfulness. 

“  Dreadfully  !  How  could  you  help  it,  hitting 
him,  as  you  did  purposely,  in  the  region  of  the  heart? 
And  Bob  is  very  delic.ate.  It  is  easy  to  be  sorry  for 
It  afterwards,  but  that  is  the  way  people  get  into 
passions,  and  commit  murder,  or  manslaughter  at 
least.” 

“  I  wish  I  could  go  away  to-m*rrrow  before  break¬ 
fast,”  said  Polly,  re^y  to  sink  with  shame  and  self- 
reproach. 

“  That  is  impossible.  You  will  just  have  to  do 
penance  and  sit  by  Bob,  and  if  you  take  my  advice 
you  will  behave  as  usual,  and  say  nothing  about  to¬ 
night.  It  is  lucky  my  mother  was  not  there ;  she 
would  never  forgive  you  for  hurting  Bob.” 

“  I 'm  sure  I  won’t  mention  it,  Maggie ;  I  think  I 
should  die  if  anybody^  else  knew,”  said  Polly,  rueful¬ 
ly.  “  It  has  made  me  feel  so  small  and  contempti¬ 
ble.  If  I  had  only  remembered  myself,  and  kept  my 
temper,  it  would  not  have  happened.” 

“Nonsense;  it  can’t;  be  helped  now;  think  of 
the  old  song,  ‘  If  a  body  kiss  a  body,  need  a  body 
cry  V  ’  If  you  had  been  here  at  our  New  Year’s 
party,  you  might  have  been  kissed  a  dozen  times 
under  the  mistletoe,  if  Bob  had  not  Intimated  that 
he  would  not  stand  it ;  nothing  varies  more  in  kind 
and  degree  than  a  kiss,  you  know.” 

“  I  don’t  know ;  but  I  want  no  more  of  Bob’s  kind 
and  degree ;  my  cheek  and  chin  are  red  yet” 

“  Well,  don’t  complain,  —  it  is  yoar  own  fault ; 
you  may  be  sure  it  is  when  I  tell  you  so,”  said  Mag¬ 
gie  ;  and  Polly  held  her  peace. 

It  was  difficult  next  morning  when  Polly  went 
down  to  breakfast  a  minute  or  two  late.  Mrs.  Liv¬ 
ingstone  offered  her  cheek  to  her,  and  Bob,  with  not 
a  Rttle  extra  color  in  his  face,  gave  her  a  cordial, 
expressive  shake  of  the  hand.  Mi^gie  had  reported 
Polly’s  wrath  and  distress  in  unmitigated  terms,  and 
Bob  was  sorry  he  had  been  “  a  perfect  bear,”  and 
"  so  abominably  rough.”  She  was  much  too  shy  and 
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conscious  to  talk  in  her  wonted  way,  and  he  per¬ 
ceived  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  frightened  her,  — 
and  heartily  vexed  at  himself  he  was  for  his 
blundering  stupidity.  He  transgressed  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  that  day,  and  was  as  tenderly 
assiduous  as  lover.  Poll^  did  not  appreciate  his 
kindness,  but  seeing  that  his  repentance  for  bis  great 
offence  was  deep  and  unfeigned,  she  forgave  him 
fully  and  freely,  —  so  fully  that  when  he  took  his 
leave  of  her  at  the  Warden,  House  whither  he  had 
driven  her  and  Maggie  over  in  his  dog-cart,  and 
said  humbly :  “  We  are  friends  again,  Polly,  are  we 
not  ?  And  you  will  come  again  at  Easter  ?  ” 

Polly,  with  a  rosy  beneficent  countenance  shining 
on  him,  replied :  “  Yes,  —  if  I  may.” 

IV. 

Polly’s  adventures  at  the  Warden  House  were 
passed  chiefly  in  the  school-room.  The  children 
were  reasonably  good,  and  Mrs,  Stapylton  was 
abundantly  satisfied  with  her  new  governess’s  cheer¬ 
fulness,  skill,  and  industry ;  but  the  first  time  she 
sounded  her  praises  to  her  husband,  the  Captain 
replied :  “  Don’t  expect  to  keep  the  little  woman 
long,  my  dear.  She  is  uncommonly  pretty,  and  I 
am  very  much  mistaken  if  Bob  Livingstone  is  not 
sweet  on  her,  he  alwap  inquires  after  her  so  amiably 
when  we  meet  at  the  market  table.” 

“  Oh !  ”  said  Mrs.  Stapylton ;  and  the  next  time 
the  meet  was  at  the  Warden  House,  she  bade  her 
husband  invite  Bob  to  ride  over  the  previous  day, 
and  sleep ;  and  she  contrived  to  have  a  lady  short 
at  dinner,  and  asked  Polly  to  be  so  kind  as  to  leave 
lessons  for  once,  and  fill  the  gap;  for  she  was  an 
amiable  woman,  married  after  her  own  heart,  and 
would  be  glad,  as  she  said,  to  give  such  a  nice  little 
thing  a  chance. 

Polly  had  the  sagacity  to  leave  her  profession  up¬ 
stairs,  and  to  come  down  charming  in  her  white 
dress  and  white  ribbons,  but  Bob  felt  it  was  not 
quite  like  having  her  to  himself  at  Blackthorn 
Grange.  Yet  she  was  much  easier  here,  and  talked, 
and  was  as  gay  as  any  one.  There  was  nothing  in 
Polly  to  provoke  or  invite  an  impertinence.  The 
ladies  made  no  difference  with  her,  and  her  face 
was  enough  to  insure  her  kindness  at  first  sight  from 
men.  If  Bob  was  a  person  to  be  influenced  by 
other  people’s  opinions,  he  heard  many  golden  ones 
of  Polly  at  the  Warden  House,  and  all  casually  ex¬ 
pressed  without  reference  to  him.  Perhaps  he  did 
carry  away  an  idea  or  two  of  her  more  meaning 
than  any  he  brought,  —  Maggie  certainly  believed 
it,  and  began  to  insinuate  the  same  in  her  letters  to 
her  friend ;  but  Polly  was  heedless  and  indifferent 
to  Bob,  and  her  work  and  duty  were  much  more  in 
her  head  than  “nonsense,”  which  sufficiently  ac¬ 
counted  for  her  never  responding  to  Maggie’s  hints 
and  queries. 

Easter  did  not  linger,  but  was  soon  come,  bring¬ 
ing  with  it  Polly’s  second  visit  to  the  Grange.  It 
was  a  lovely  Easter  that  year,  —  warm,  sunny, 
serene  as  May,  with  hedges  green,  pear-trees  and 
cherry-trees  in  blossom,  and  even  roses  in  bud  under 
the  shelter  of  the  eaves  on  the  south  wall  of  the  old 
house.  They  made  it  quite  a  gay  season  at  Black¬ 
thorn  Grange,  and  Pollpr,  whose  dignities  had  worn 
easier  already,  entered  into  it  with  all  the  natural 
joyousness  of  her  temper  and  time  of  life.  She  was 
exceedingly  pleasant  about  the  house,  and  the  many 
visitors,  kinsfolk,  and  neighbors  who  came  there 
during  her  stay  were  charmed,  and  regarded  her 
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with  a  significant  interest  which  none  of  the  family 
discouraged.  Mrs.  Livingstone  would  walk  her 
about  the  great  walled  garden  for  an  hour  at  a  time, 
talking  to  her  no  one  but  themselves  knew  what 
about,  but  the  two  were  excellent  company  to  each 
other,  and  often  Bob  made  a  third.  Laura  was 
rather  quizzical  on  the  subject  of  Maggie’s  friend 
and  her  brother,  but  that  was  her  disagreeable  way, 
and  Fanny  and  Maggie  made  up  to  them  for  it  by 
all  sorts  of  little  consideratenesses,  which  they 
profited  by  without  observing.  And  every  day 
some  excursion  was  planned  which  threw  them  to- 

f ether.  Now  it  was  to  Cranstown  Rocks,  now  to 
laviland  Priory,  and  one  day,  the  most  memorable 
of  all,  to  Beech  Grove,  the  Livingstones’  ancestral 
manor,  Bob’s  inheritance,  where  Maggie  informed 
Polly  that  he  would  most  likely  go  to  live  when  he 
married  and  settled.  It  was  an  old  place,  though 
not  so  old  as  the  Grange,  and  it  had  fallen  into  some 
neglect  from  having  been  let  to  a  careless  tenant, 
whose  lease  was,  however,  nearly  run  out ;  but  as 
Polly  said,  “  With  a  little  trouble  and  taste  it 
might  be  made  beautiful.”  Bob  asked  how  she 
would  go  about  to  improve  it,  and,  as  he  trotted  her 
through  the  rooms  and  the  garden,  he  treasured  up 
all  her  little  views  and  opinions,  which  she  was 
perfectly  free  with,  not  at  all  as  if  they  were  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  personal  concern.  And  perhaps  they  were 
not.  Polly  had  faculty  for  planning  and  suggest¬ 
ing,  but  she  was  not  conscious  of  any  peculiar  sen¬ 
timent  for  the  place  as  Bob’s  future  home,  though 
everybody,  himself  included,  gave  her  credit  for 
it. 

And  very  happy  Bob  was  in  his  illusion.  Polly 
was  quite  kind  enough  to  please  him,  and  her  shy 
trick  of  blushing,  and  her  sudden  vivacities  and 
caprices,  soon  charmed  his  heart  away  entirely. 
And  hers  ?  She  was  a  mystery  to  herself ;  she  liked 
Bob ;  she  liked  to  be  near  him ;  once,  when  he  took 
her  by  surprise  and  kissed  her,  she  was  not  so  furious 
but  that  he  thought  he  might  some  day  venture 
again  ;  in  fact,  if  she  had  given  way  to  nature,  she 
would  have  loved  him  very  sweetly  and  tenderly. 
But  all  her  principles  were  against  giving  way, 
and  whenever  she  felt  inclined  to  lapse  into  weak¬ 
ness,  she  would  recite  to  herself  all  her  mother’s 
litany  of  impediments,  and  pains,  and  penalties  in 
marriage.  This  sufficiently  proved  her  in  danger, 
and  set  her  on  her  guard  against  it,  poor  little 
Pollv! 

The  Easter  visit  was  extended  to  a  fortnight,  and 
before  half  of  it  was  over,  the  servants  in  the  house, 
the  men  on  the  farm,  the  very  dogs  even,  had  learnt 
to  demean  themselves  to  Polly  as  to  a  little  ladv  in 
whom  their  master  had  a  special  intcr(‘st.  Mrs. 
Livingstone,  Laura,  Fanny,  and  Bob’s  two  chief 
bachelor  friends,  were  ready  with  their  consent 
whenever  it  might  be  required ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  principals  would  discuss  their  private  affairs 
without  the  smallest  delicacy  or  reserve.  Only 
Maggie  held  herself  in  an  attitude  of  doubt,  and 
this  Laura  treated  as  the  supremest  affectation. 
“  You  know  your  precious  Polly  will  say  ‘  Yes  ’  the 
very  first  minute  Bob  asks  her,  and  be  only  too 
glad  !  ”  the  quizzical  sister  would  tauntingly  aver ; 
to  which  Maggie  would  make  answer  that  she  only 
wished  she  was  as  sure  of  it  as  Laura  appeared  to 
be. 

But  Maggie  could  be  sure  of  nothing.  Polly  was 
a  puzzle  and  trial  to  her  at  this  moment,  and  she 
was  constantly  trying  to  solve  her  by  all  manner 
of  cunning  expenments  and  questions.  On  their 
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last  evening  together  she  went  so  far  as  to  say,  in 
•the  privacy  of  their  bedroom,  “  I  fancied  once  you 
were  going  to  be  fond  of  Bob  for  my  sake,  Polly, 
and  I’m  disappointed  in  you.  You  are  not  half 
go>»d  to  him,  you  little  cross  thing,  and  you  look  him 
m  the  face  as  frankly  as  any  of  us,  —  that ’s  a  sign 
you  don’t  care  for  him:  tiresome  toad  that  you 
are!” 

“  Bob’s,  eyes  are  blue,”  said  Polly,  with  abstraction, 
but  as  coolly  as  if  she  were  repeating  “  two  and  two 
are  four.” 

“  You  have  no  particular  prejudice  against  blue 
eyes,  have  you  ?  ”  inquired  Slaggie,  in  a  tone  of 
affront. 

“  No !  you  dear  old  Maggie,  why  should  I  ?  Yours 
are  blue.” 

After  a  brief  silence  Maggie  returned  to  the 
charge :  “  You  are  coming  to  see  us  again  at  Mid¬ 
summer,  —  now  you  need  not  seek  any  excuse,  for  I 
won’t  take  it !  You  arc  coming  to  see  us  again  at 
Jlidsummer.  Say  yex,  or  don’t  open  your  mouth.” 
Polly  kept  her  mouth  shut.  “  Have  you  been  struck 
dumb  ?  You  are  coming,  I  know  you  are  !  I  ’ll 
never  be  friends  with  you  again  if  you  don’t.” 
Polly’s  lips  still  never  stirred.  “  O  Polly,  don’t  be 
a  silly  little  donkey  I  Look  here,  —  is  there  any- 
bo<ly  loves  you  as  much  as  I  do,  unless  it  be  dear 
old  Bob?  and  you  are  going  to  throw  it  all  to 
the  winds !  ” 

“Yes,  there’s  Jane  loves  me,  and  I  must  spend 
my  Midsummer  at  home  with  her  and  my  mother,” 
said  Polly,  thus  solemnly  adjured. 

“That’s  all  right;  but  you’ll  come  /lere  first, — 
promise,  —  I  ’ll  shake  you  if  you  don’t.” 

Polly  did  not  exactly  promise,  but  sbe  begged  off' 
her  shaking  with  something  Maggie  accepted  as  an 
equivalent;  and  in  the  morning,  when  she  was 
driven  off  to  her  duties  at  the  Warden  House  by 
Bob  himself,  it  was  considered  an  understood  thing, 
that  at  Midsummer,  before  going  home  to  Normin- 
ster,  she  should  pay  another  visit  to  Blackthorn 
Grange.  It  was  a  lovely  April  day,  with  the  sun  in 
full  glow,  and  the  orchards  all  pink  and  white  with 
apple-blossom.  The  country  was  very  fine  and 
luxuriant  between  the  Grange  and  Lanswood,  and 
Polly’s  eyes  and  soul  took  delight  in  its  spring 
beauty.  She  was  feeling  happy,  —  unconsciously 
happy,  and  the  radiance  of  her  heart  shone  in  her 
countenance.  Maggie,  at  whom  she  often  looked 
round,  thought  she  had  never  seen  her  so  sweetly 
pretty  before ;  and  Bob,  though  his  plan  of  courtship 
was  all  laid  out,  and  he  had  no  intention  of  being 
precipitate,  found  himself  more  than  once  on  the 
brink  of  asking  the  question  which  would  decide 
both  their  fortunes. 

“  You  would  not  mind  spending  your  life  in  the 
country,  Polly,  little  town-bred  lady  as  you  are  ?  ” 
said  he,  gayly. 

“  I  like  the  country  best,”  replied  Polly. 

“  When  you  come  to  us  at  Midsummer,  I  shall 
have  Stella  ready,  and  you  shall  learn  to  ride,  —  all 
the  girls  ride  hereabouts.” 

“But  they  ride  from  children.  I  am  rather 
timid ;  1  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  like  it.” 

“  I  sh.all  teach  you  myself,”  said  Bob,  as  if  that 
would  remove  all  difficulties,  and  he  glanced  down 
at  the  little  creature  beside  him  with  fond  admira¬ 
tion,  None  of  her  friends’  opinions  of  Polly  had 
yet  grown  up  to  her  own  estimate  of  her  dignity, — 
not  even  Bob’s.  He  laughed  indulgently  at  her 
practical  airs,  and  called  her  his  Mouse  and  his 
Blossom,  with  a  tender  patronage  that  she  could  not 


repress,  though  she  sincerely  wished  to  do  so.  It  I 
seemed  to  Polly  sometimes  as  if  his  will  were  the  I 
stronger,  and  controlled  hers,  however  she  fought  ! 

against  it;  and  that  was  the  fact.  Bob  was  not  a  i 

particularly  profound  person,  but  he  perfectly  fath-  I 
omed  Polly’s  mixture  of  pride  and  shyness,  loving-  I 
ness,  doubt,  fear,  and  trembling  towards  himself,  1 
and  he  believed  it  quite  in  bis  duty  and  business  to 
tame  her  with  kindness,  yet  firmness,  —  much  as  he 
was  taming  his  beautiful  shy  filly,  Stella;  as  for 
letting  her  go  her  own  way,  or  supposing  she  would 
defeat  him  in  the  end,  it  never  entered  Bob’s  head ; 
and  hail  her  mother’s  warnings  and  philosophy  been  1 
laid  before  him,  they  would  have  been  far  too 
strange  and  unnatural  for  his  honest  comprehension. 

He  religiously  believed  that  every  nice  young 
woman  wished  to  be  married,  and  why  not  Polly, 
who  was  so  extremely  nice? 

The  drive  to  Lanswood  was  very  pleasant  all  the 
way,  and  when  Polly  was  left  behind  at  the  Warden 
House,  to  think  it  over,  she  could  not  but  know  why 
it  had  been  so.  Love  is  the  best  of  companions. 

“  Dear  old  Bob,  I ’m  afraid  I  should  grow  foolishly 
fond  of  him  if  I  went  often  to  Blackthorn  Grange. 

I  had  much  better  stop  away  at  Midsummer,”  said 
she,  to  herself ;  but  perhaps  she  did  not  mean  it 
She  was  rather  dull  and  absent  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  she  soon  brightened  up  at  her  work,  which  was 
not  severe  or  disagreeable.  In  truth,  her  situation 
wa.s  very  comfortable,  and  she  had  no  injuries  or 
hardships  to  make  the  notion  of  escape  welcome ; 
but  still  she  counted  the  weeks  to  the  holidays,  and 
did  not  grieve  to  see  them  pass.  And  in  every 
letter  Maggie  told  her  how  much  nearer  Midsummer  | 
was,  and  mentioned  many  delightful  parties  of 
pleasure  arid  excursions  which  were  standing  over 
until  her  coming.  At  every  such  allusion  Polly’s 
heart  underwent  that  physical  spasm  which  she  had 
described  to  her  friend  as  afflicting  her  before  she 
set  forth  on  her  career  as  a  governess. 

To  go  or  not  to  go  to  the  Grange  became  her 
thought  by  day  and  night.  She  was  pulled  very 
hard  both  ways.  She  did  not  deny  to  herself  that 
the  Grange  was  a  happy  place  for  a  holiday ;  but 
her  principles  of  so  many  years’  careful  home  culti¬ 
vation  were  in  peril  there,  while  her  head  still  ap¬ 
proved  of  them  so  entirely  that  she  felt  it  was  incon¬ 
sistent  and  wrong  to  walk  into  temptation  with  her 
eyes  open  and  her  judgment  unobscured.  Nobody 
at  the  Grange  denounced  marriage  as  a  state  of 
suffering  bondage,  or  children  as  a  perpetual  care  ; 
indeed,  Laura  and  Fanny  were  both  engaged,  and 
Maggie  though  not  so  far  gone  as  they  were,  frankly 
avowed  that  she  had  only  refused  the  curate  be¬ 
cause  she  did  not  like  him;  if  she  had  liked  him, 
she  should  have  had  no  scruple  about  accepting 
his  proposal,  and  taking  her  luck  for  what  might  i 
follow.  I 

Polly  had  no  notion  of  casting  her  burden  on  | 
other  people’s  shoulders,  or  she  might  have  appealed 
to  Jane  for  counsel  in  the  case ;  besides,  she  was 
fond  of  deciding  for  herself,  or  rather  of  drifting 
into  decisions  which  were  generally  in  accordance 
with  her  inclinations,  secret  or  expressed.  In  this 
manner  she  drifted  into  a  decision  that  she  would 
go  to  Blackthorn  Grange,  but  it  should  be  for 
the  last  time ;  and  a  few  days  after  there  she  was, 
in  all  her  pretty  dignity  and  grace,  and  everybody 
in  and  about  the  house  was  talking  about  her  and 
the  master,  and  drawing  only  one  conclusion  from 
this  third  visit  within  the  half-year. 

[To  be  coDtinoed.] 
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What  was  the  time  ?  is  now  the  first  querj’  of 
every  athlete,  —  army  man,  civil  servant,  under¬ 
graduate,  or  public  schoolboy,  as,  breathless  after 
nis  task,  he  rtyoins  the  friend  who  has  attended  to 
his  interests  during  the  race,  and  also  “held  the 
watch.”  Seventy  years  ago  such  a  question  was 
but  rarely  asked  amongst  amateurs,  and  as  very 
few  professional  runners  owned  stop-watches,  the 
distance  won  by  and  style  of  going  in  previous 
contests,  rather  than  the  length  of  time  occupied, 
were  the  chief  points  for  consideration  when  pitting 
competitors  against  each  other.  No  doubt  innum¬ 
erable  feats  passed  unnoticed,  and  many  rapid  races 
prior  to  1800,  which  might  have  been  handed  down 
as  a  criterion  of  the  speed  and  stamina  of  those  en- 
g^ed,  are  either  unauthenticated  or  else  briefly  de¬ 
tailed  and  doubtful.  In  looking  through  sporting 
works  about  this  period,  a  paragraph  may  now  and 
again  be  met  with  intimating  that  So-and-So,  a 
“  countryman,”  or,  equally  likely,  “  Knight  of  St. 
Crispin,”  is  >'^id  to  have  covered  a  mile  within  five 
minutes;  but  beyond  such  slender  records  there  is  1 
little  evidence  of  the  powers  of  runners. 

A  number  of  the  best  known  performances  about 
the  opening  of  this  century  will  be  found  below,  but, 
from  the  method  of  training  formerly  adopted  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  they  will  contrast  favorably 
with  those  of  to-<lay.  Pedestrians  used  to  undergo 
a  course  of  treatment  that  the  constitution  of  a  horse 
even  would  be  but  ill  able  to  bear.  First,  physic 
was  administered  in  huge  and  frequent  doses ;  then 
followed  sweating  down,  until,  instead  of  elastic 
muscles  and  cheerful  activity,  the  trainee  looke<l 
weary  and  downcast,  and  quite  incapable  of  a 
“spurt”  when  the  pinch  came.  Nowadays  a  few 
gentle  purgatives  only  are  given,  in  order  to  cleanse 
the  stomach ;  then  follows  exercise  of  a  moderate 
character  at  first,  —  the  constitution  being  thorough¬ 
ly  considered,  — and  eventually,  by  regular  practice 
at  the  distance  to  be  run,  condition  is  attained  with¬ 
out  extreme  hardship,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
scouring  miles  of  country,  possibly  in  the  rain,  at 
dawn  of  dav,  being  altogether  dispensed  with  as 
unusual,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  undesirable. 
Early  rising  and  retiring  ;  a  shower-bath  after  the 
daily  brisk  walks  in  fine  weather ;  a  course  of 
steady,  even  work;  meats  suited  to  the  palate,  a 
few  fi-esh  vegetables,  tea,  toast,  mild  October  ale, 
and  a  little  red  wine,  should  form  the  regimen  and 
diet  suitable  to  the  majority  of  men ;  exceptional 
cases  require  suitable  treatment. 

But  “  to  our  tub.”  Amongst  the  earliest  celebri¬ 
ties  with  whom  we  shall  deal  were  Foster  Powell,  a 
Yorkshireman,  Captain  Barcl.iy  of  Ury,  and  Dan¬ 
iel  Crisp  of  Lcton,  Norfolk.  Powell  was  an  attor¬ 
ney’s  clerk  in  the  New  Inn,  and  his  fleetness  of 
foot  first  became  known  when  he  set  out  on  foot  to 
York  for  some  leases,  and  returned  in  little  more 
than  six  days.  In  1773  he  performed  the  same 
journey  (394  miles)  for  a  wager  of  one  hundred 
guineas  in  much  quicker  time ;  and,  his  health  not 
being  very  good,  the  exploit  is  thus  rendered  more 
surorising.  On  the  opening  day  he  covered  88 
miles,  on  the  second  72,  on  the  third  69,  on  the 
fourth  65,  on  the  fifth  54,  and  on  the  sixth  56, 
rekebing  Hicks’s  Hall,  London,  nearly  six  hours  with- 
ih  the  period  allotted.  In  November,  1778,  on  the 
Lea  Bridge  Road,  he  attempted  to  run  2  miles  in  10 
minutes,  but  failed  by  30  seconds.  Nine  years  later 


he  walked  from  the  Falstafl'Inn,  Canterburv,  to  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge  and  back,  a  distance  of  112  miles,  in  23 
hours  50  min.  This  may  lie  set  down  as  the  best 
performance  up  to  date,  and  one  of  tha  most  extra- 
ordiii.ary  on  record.  During  the  following  July  he 
undertook,  for  a  bet  of  one  hundred  guineas,  to 
walk  100  miles  in  22  hours,  and  accomplished  the 
trfSk,  with  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  over  a  course, 
between  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  the  liftieth  mile¬ 
stone  on  the  Bath  road. 

The  chief  feats  in  his  career,  however,  were  yet 
to  follow.  In  August,  1  790,  he  accepted  a  wager  of 
20  guineas  to  13  that  he  would  walk  from  London  to 
York,  and  return  to  St.  Paul’s  in  5  days  18  hours. 
For  the  first  four  days  he  covenxl  the  same  distances 
as  b<*fore,  but  on  the  fifth  he  slept  on  this  side  of 
Biggleswi^de  instead  of  at  the  Cock  at  Eaton,  as 
previously,  and  eventually  reached  the  end  of  his 
journey  in  5  days,  16  hours,  10  minutes.  In  the 
following  June  he  undertook  to  go  lietween  Shore¬ 
ditch  and  York,  returning  to  Shoreditch  Church 
in  5  daj's  and  15  hours;  and  again  he  defeateil  time 
by  1  hour  25  minutes,  making  an  average  of  nearly 
three  miles  an  hour  throughout.  AV’e  find  it  re¬ 
corded  by  Pierce  Egan  that  “Powell  was  a  pat¬ 
tern  to  all  pedestrians  for  unblemished  Integrity;  In 
no  one  instance  was  he  ever  challenged  with  mak¬ 
ing  a  cross.” 

Captain  Barclay  Allardice,  of  Ury,  was  bom  in 
August,  1779,  and  after  studying  at  Richmond  com¬ 
pleted  his  academical  studies  at  Cambridge.  For 
physical  endurance  few  men  have  lieen  so  celebrated 
as  the  Captain,  whose  muscular  strength  when  only 
twenty  years  of  age  was  so  great  that  he  lifted  84 
stones,  and  at  a  later  period  threw  half  a  hundred 
weight  with  a  straight  arm  a  distance  of  eight  yards. 
From  his  youtli  upwards  the  Captain’s  love  of  pedes- 
trianism  and  athletics  was  marked,  and  his  plain 
style  of  living  and  constant  exercise  caused  him  to 
be  always  in  first-rate  condition.  In  1801  he  matched 
himself  for  2,000  guineas  to  walk  90  miles  in  214 
hours,  but  after  completing  67  In  13  hours  he  drank 
some  brandy,  and,  becoming  sick,  gave  up  the  titsk. 
Later  in  the  year  he  again  attempted  the  same  per¬ 
formance,  this  time  for  a  .stake  of  5,000  guineas. 
Tlie  course  was  between  Hull  and  York,  over  a 
measured  mile,  and  he  covered  the  full  distance, 
with  1  hour  7  min.  56  sec.  to  spare.  In  1803  he 
ran  a  match  in  Hyde  Park  against  one  Wanl,  and 
although  the  latter  was  supported  at  2  to  1  on  him, 
the  Captain  won  easily  by  ten  yanLs  in  56  sec. 
He  also,  in  1804,  beat  an  officer  of  the  48th  Regi¬ 
ment  in  a  mile  race,  and  afterwards  completely  out¬ 
paced  John  Ireland,  a  noted  swift  runner.  They 
were  matched  for  500  guineas,  and  Barclay  per¬ 
formed  the  mile  in  the  then  surprising  time  of  4 
min.  50  sec.,  Ireland  giving  up  at  three  fourths  of 
the  distance. 

In  1807  he  made  a  24  hours’  match  against  Abra¬ 
ham  4Vood  for  200  guineas,  the  Captain  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  20  miles  at  starting.  It  was  decided  on  New¬ 
market  Heath  on  October  1 2,  a  measured  and  roped 
mile  being  used  by  both  competitors,  who  were  to 
go  as  far  as  they  could,  running  or  walking,  in  the 
time  allowed.  Wood  made  8  miles  in  the  first  hour, 
7  each  in  the  second  and  third,  6^  in  the  fourth,  6 
in  the  fifth,  and  5^  in  the  sixth,  —  total,  40  miles. 
Barclay  went  exactly  six  miles  an  hour  during  the 
same  time,  thus  reaching  36  miles.  Wood  here 
resigned ;  but  the  Captain  went  four  miles  farther, 
and  won  the  stiAes  and  bets.  It  afterwards  trans¬ 
pired  that  when  Wood  had  completed  22  miles. 
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ao»e  liquid  UudutuK  was  wlutinisterod  to  him. 
Oa  this  a  dispute  followed  with  reforenco  to  th«  bets, 
which  at  Tattersall’s  were  eventually  declared  ofl'. 
It  was  known  that  Wood  had  on  a  wet  day  accom¬ 
plished  50  milee  in  7  hours  whilst  training  and  he 
had  also  done  40  miles  in  5  hours  at  Brighton,  so 
that,  had  the  match  been  co«iplete<l,  it  would  have 
proved  extremely  interesting.  The  stamina  and 
pluck  of  both  men  were  such  that  there  was  little  to 
choose  between  them ;  the  Captain’s  *  staying  [tow¬ 
ers  ’  were  remarkable,  and  Wood’s  swillness  and 
fine  condition  must  have  insured  his  making  a  hard 
race  of  it.  Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  event  that 
ever  took  place  from  a  pedestrian  point  of  view  was 
Captain  Barclay’s  mateh  for  a  bet  of  1,000  guineas, 
by  which  he  bound  himself  to  go  on  foot  1  mile  in 
each  hour  fur  one  thousand  successive  hours.  The 
feat  was  performed  on  Newmarket  Heath,  the  course 
being  half  a  mile  out  and  the  same  distance  back  to 
Buckle’s  bouse,  lamps  being  hung  to  light  the  way 
during  the  night 

Al'ter  training  for  some  weeks  at  Owston,  in 
Yorkshire,  under  Mr.  Smith,  the  old  sportsman, 
and  his  son,  Barclay  started  on  his  task  at  twelve 
o’clock  at  night  on  June  1,  1809.  He  walked 
without  the  least  apparent  exertion,  scarcely  raising 
bis  feet  from  the  ground.  On  dry  days  a  water-cart 
went  over  the  track  to  keep  it  cool  and  prevent 
hardness.  He  changed  his  apparel  with  the  weather, 
which,  on  the  whole,  was  rather  wet,  and  thus 
favored  him.  As  time  passed  bis  right  leg  suffered 
from  a  spasmodic  afiection,  and  a  few  days  before 
tlie  finish  every  mile  occupied  twenty  minutes.  His 
appetite,  however,  continued  good,  and  betting, 
after  his  limlis  had  recovered  something  like  their 
wonted  strength  and  activity,  soon  went  from  2  to  1 
to  10  to  1  on  him.  The  crowd  became  so  great 
before  the  finish  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  rope 
the  ground;  and  several  pugilists  who  had  been 
supported  by  Barclay  in  their  engagements  assisted 
to  keep  off  the  roughs.  At  4  p.  m.  on  July  the  12th 
this  undertaking  was  completed, .  after  walking  a 
mile  every  hour  for  six  weeks  minus  eight  hours. 
At  the  995th  mile  the  Earl  of  Jersey  otl'ered  £l00 
to  £  1  on  the  pedestrian,  but  there  were  no  takers ; 
and  the  la.st  mile  was  done  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
Barclay  winning,  it  was  estimated,  £16,000  by  his 
exertions.  Professor  Sandiver,  an  eminent  smgcou 
who  had  watched  proceedings  throughout,  gave  his 
opinion  that  the  Captain  could  have  “continued 
walking  at  the  same  pace  and  time  for  ([iiite  a  tbrl- 
night  longer.”  Many  persons  claim  to  have  accom¬ 
plished  the  above  feat,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  no 
one  except  Captain  Barclay  ever  held  out  the  full 
‘  distance. 

We  next  come  to  Daniel  Crisp,  who,  in  1802, 
walked  a  mile  in  7  rain.  50  sec.  on  the  City  road.  In 
1817  he  walked,  on  the  U.xbridge  road,  1,104  miles  in 
21  successive  days,  being  54  miles  daily,  and  finished 
the  task  witli  1  hour  20  min.  to  sjiare,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  10,000  spectators.  In  1818,  on  tlic  same 
road,  he  completed  1,037  miles  in  17  successive  days, 
less  52  min.,  being  at  the  rate  of  Cl  miles  <htily. 
The  Thames  overflowed  the  course  during  this 
undertaking,  and  Crisp  had  to  wade  through  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  water  five  times.  Later  in  the 
same  year  he  walked  75  miles  every  day  for  six 
successive  days,  on  the  Andover  roail,  anil  won  by 
26  min. 

Those  who  claim  notice  in  later  times  arc  John 
Townsbend,  the  “Veteran”  os  he  was  callefl; 
Robert  Fuller,  Mountjoy,  Charles  Westhall,  W. 


Spooner,  of  Turnham,  and  James  Mills,  of  Brix- 
ton. 

In  1838  Fuller  walked  a  60  miles’  match  with, 
and  defeated  Townshend,  on  Sunbury  Common, 
accomplishing  the  full  distance  in  11  hours  36  min., 
his  opponent  falling  out  at  35  miles.  In  November, 
1843,  ue  was  beaten  near  Hounslow  by  Bradshaw,  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  who  covered  25  miles  in  the  then 
first-class  time  of  3  hours  59  min.  Mountjoy  is 
principally  known  for  his  “roadside”  feats,  which 
were  never  very  zealously  watched  by  com[)etent 
timekeepers ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  claim 
to  be  classed  amongst  the  best  men  of  his  day,  as 
several  of  his  bona  fide  races  have  proved.  In 
February,  1843,  at  Eming,  he  walked  20  miles  in  3 
hours  36  min.  ami  10  see.,  and  he  is  also  famous  for 
going  60  or  70  miles  per  diem  for  several  successive 
days.  In  1848,  Charles  Hall,  better  known  as 
Westhall,  previously  a  medical  student,  undertook, 
at  the  instance  of  tlie  Marquis  of  Waterford,  to 
walk  20  miles  in  3  hours.  Lord  Caledon  had,  about 
six  weeks  prior  to  this  match,  laid  the  Manjuis  £2<>0 
to  £100  that  no  person  could  fairly  cover  the  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  time  specified.  The  race  came  off  at 
Harlington  Corner,  the  Hon.  C.  Maynard  being 
referee.  Captain  Archdale,  M.  P.,  umpire  for  I.iOrd 
Waterford,  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Lawley,  then  a 
Captain  in  the  Second  Life  Guards,  for  Lord  Cale¬ 
don.  Westhall,  at  this  time  25  years  of  age.  weighed 
9  st.  12  Ib.,  and  was  the  model  of  an  athlete,  his 
height  being  5  ft.  9^  in.  He  started  full  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  powers ;  completed  7  miles  in  58  min. 

16  sec;  14  miles  in  2  hours  1  min.  31  see.;  and 
finally  won  the  wager  with  2  min.  30  sec.  to  s|>are. 

In  1850,  Spooner  attempted  a  similar  walk,  but 
failed  to  accomplished  his  task,  having  1-^  min.  only 
to  .'iccomplish  the  last  halt-mile  in. 

In  February,  1858,  Westhall  achieved  the  ex[)loit 
which  has  rendered  his  name  famous  wherever 
[Hidestrian  feats  are  interesting.  To  walk  21  miles 
m  3  hours  was  looked  on  as  an  impossibility,  and 
therefore  be  attempted  it  on  the  London  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  road,  at  Newmarket.  The  day  pi-oved  very 
windy,  and  a  cart  with  a  screen  affixed  went  by  the 
side  of  the  competitor,  who  covered  7  miles  in  56 
min. ;  14  miles  in  1  hour  55  min.  50  sec. ;  and  won 
bis  wager  by  59  sec.,  walking  the  last  half-mile  in  4 
min.  30  sec.  Betting  at  the  start  was  5  to  1  against 
him,  and  Westhall  accepted  £100  to  £20. 

Another  marvellous  “  time  event”  was  jierformed 
during  the  previoii-s  year  (1857)  at  Slough,  when 
Westhall  walked  7^  miles  in  58  min  25  sec.  He 
al^o,  in  a  mateh  at  Maidenhead,  gave  J.  Jones  50 
yards’  start  in  7  miles,  and  'won  in  52  min.  43  sec. ; 
a  feat  never  before  approached.  j 

In  1862,  Miles  tried  the  “  Westliall  feat,”  but  ' 
failed  to  finish  within  the  required  time,  though  he  ! 
completed  the  21  miles  in  3  hours  .10  sec.,  thus  I 
losing  by  a  few  yanls  only.  j 

In  December,  1865,  George  Topley  is  said  to  have  I 
accora[)lishod  the  distance  at  Broiniiton  ;  but  it  was 
dusk  long  ere  he  finished,  and  there  were  "no  appeals 
to  the  referee  about  his  style,  which  has  always  been 
considered  doubtful,  or  as  to  certain  proceedings 
which  took  place,  otherwise  he  would  doubtless  have 
been  disqualified  long  before  the  course  w.as  gone 
over. 

U. 

There  have  been  comparatively  few  running- 
matchw  over  a  dozen  miles  in  length.  Thomas  Max- 
field,  of  Slough,  known  as  the  North  Star,  ran  20 
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miles  at  Longford,  in  1845,  taking  £40  to  £20  that 
he  performed  the  distance  In  2  hours.  He  got  half¬ 
way  in  55  min.  SI  sec.,  and  won  eventually  by  17 
sec. 

In  the  following  year  he  again  undertook  the  feat, 
this  time  for  a  stiike  of  £300,  and  accomplished  it  in 
1  hour  58  min.  30  sec.  The  betting  was  6  to  4 
agmnst  him  at  the  start ;  evens  on  him  at  ten  miles 
(time  55  min.  1C  sec.) ;  2  to  1  on  him  at  14  miles, 
and  4  to  1  on  him  at  18  miles.  Another  of  his  per¬ 
formances  we  will  here  di.spose  of,  as  it  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  He  tried  to  run  11  miles  in  one  hour  on 
the  Bath  road,  in  1845,  but  failed,  according  to  the 
referee,  by  5  sec.,  to  complete  his  task  in  the  given 
time.  The  first  10  miles  were  covered  in  54  min. 
54  sec.  In  1852,  W.  Howitt,  better  known  as 
Jackson,  the  “  American  Deer,”  started  for  a  20 
miles’  race  at  Copenhagen  House.  He  completed  11 
miles  in  40  sec.  under  an  hour,  and  15  miles  in  1 
hour  22  min.,  but  unluckily  fell  so  lame  soon  after 
that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  the  contest,  which 
Levett  won  at  his  leisure.  Refemng  to  the  eleven 
miles  in  less  than  an  hour,  “  Bell’s  Life  ”  describes 
it  as  a  “  feat  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  pedestri- 
anism.”  In  1864,  W.  Richards,  the  Welshman,  ran 
15  miles  in  1  hour  2G  min.  40  sec.,  at  Hackney 
Wick ;  and  though  we  have  not  met  in  our  search 
with  any  other  recent  races  of  20  miles,  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  performances  of  Jackson,  Levett,  and 
Richards,  that,  had  there  been  occasion  to  run  to 
the  end,  they  would,  “  bar  accident,”  have  easily  de¬ 
feated  Maxtield’s  time. 

Coupled  with  early  records  of  the  principal  races 
under  a  dozen  miles,  we  find  the  names  of  Blumsell, 
the  “  Painter,”  Rayner,  old  John  Brown,  of  Kirkby 
Moorside,  tho  “  Cobbler,”  Abraham  Wood,  the  Laii- 
cashircinan ;  Beteridge,  and  a  score  of  others.  The 
standard  as  to  time  had  hitherto  been  1 0  miles  an 
hour;  4  miles  in  21^  min.,  2  miles  in  10  min.  10 
sec.,  1  mile  in  5  min.,  half  a  mile  in  2  min.  7  sec., 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  a  minute,  or,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  a  second  or  so  less.  Men  able  to  beat  any 
of  the  above  times  were  difficult  to  find,  though  in 
odd  cases  they  were  e.xcclled,  as  we  shall  presently 
show.  In  1818,  Blumsell  and  Rayner  ran  10  miles 
for  200  guineas,  the  former  winning  easily  in  58 
min.  56  sec.  Rayner  gave  2^  min.  start,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  decreasing  it,  he  lost  25  sec.  in  8  niHes. 
Brown,  some  years  later,  ran  8  miles  in  41  min.  50 
sec.,  when  he  be.at  the  “  Cobbler  ” ;  and  Abraham 
Wood,  who  up  to  1830  was  considered  the  speediest 
man  that  ever  lived,  once  covered  10  miles  in  55 
min.  It  is  also  pretty  certain  that  he  ran  20  miles 
in  2  hours  15  min.  at  Brighton  ;  40  miles  in  4  hours 
564  min.,  over  the  four-mile  course  at  Newmarket ; 
and  half  a  mile  in  2  min.  6  sec.  at  Pontefract. 

Other  feats  are  attributed  to  him,  but  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  put  faith  in  them.  Beteridge  ran  10  miles 
in  55  rain.  4  sec.;  and  afterwards,  in  trying  to 
cover  an  e.xtra  mile  within  an  hour,  killed  him¬ 
self.  During  1844  several  large  prizes  were  offered 
to  be  competed  for  in  America,  in  a  ten-mile  race, 
and  a  couple  of  our  best  men  crossed  the  Atlantic 
to  try  their  fortunes.  One  of  them,  John  Barlow 
{alias  TaMick),  of  Cockney  Moor,  took  the  lead  in 
the  race,  and,  holding  it  throughout,  won  the  first 
prize,  700  dollars,  by  32  sec.  Steeprock,  an  Indi¬ 
an,  came  in  second ;  Greenhaigh,  the  other  English¬ 
man,  third,  and  the  celebrated, Gildersleeve  fourth. 
All  doubts  as  to  the  quickest  ten  miles  on  record 
were  by  this  performance  set  at  rest ;  and  the  editors 
of  “  Wilkes’  New  York  Spirit  of  the  limes,”  and  of 


“  Bell’s  Life  in  London,”  declared  that,  in  their  opin¬ 
ion,  Barlow’s  time,  54  min.  21  sec.,  had  never  pre¬ 
viously  been  equalled. 

Since  then,  viz.  in  1845,  William  Howitt,  better 
known  as  Jackson,  the  “  American  Deer,”  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Shepherd,  were  matched  to  run  for  one  hour 
qp  the  Hatfield  turnpike  road  near  Barnet.  Shep¬ 
herd  gave  up  after  concluding  ten  miles,  but  Jack- 
son  accomplished  in  the  given  time  11  miles,  40  yds., 

2  ft.,  4  in.  This  was  thought,  although  some  doubt 
existed  respecting  the  length  of  the  distance  between 
milestone  and  milestone,  to  be  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  both  as  regards  speed  and  lasting  power, 
to  which  a  man  could  be  brought;  but  in  1852  the 
feat  w.os  eclipsed  by  the  same  runner,  who,  notwith¬ 
standing,  was  defeated  in  a  ten-miles’  race  by  John 
Levett,  of  Battersea,  who  won  after  a  great  struggle 
by  a  couple  of  yards  in  51  min.  45  sec.  In  1856  j 
James  Puilney  ran  11  miles  at  Oxford  in  57  min. 

20  sec.,  and  in  1863  William  Lang,  of  Manchester, 
and  Looney  Bennett,  of  New  York,  alius  “  Deer- 
foot,”  met  at  Brompton  in  a  12  miles  handicap, 
which  Lang  won  by  half  a  yard  in  1  hour  2  minutes 
24  sec.,  ten  miles  being  covered  in  the  unprecedent¬ 
ed  time  of  51  min.  26  sec.  Deerfoot,  during  the 
same  year,  ran  11^  miles  in  59  min.  54  sec.  for  a 
stake  oji  £200  (?),  and  also  11  miles  790  yards  in 
an  hour’s  race  at  Hackney  Wick  against  Edward 
Mills,  of  Bethnal  Green.  In  a  contest  for  the  Cham¬ 
pion’s  Cup  between  Lang  and  John  White  of  Gates¬ 
head,  in  1863,  they  ran  3  miles  in  14  min.  36  sec., 

4  miles  in  19  minutes  36  sec.,  5  miles  in  24  min.  40 
sec.,  6  miles  in  29  min.  50  sec.,  and  7  miles  in  34 
min.  45  sec.,  after  which  Lang  resigned.  This  is 
the  best  time  known  at  the  distances,  though  Mills 
in  the  same  year  covered  6  miles  in  30  min.  9  sec. 
There  have  been  many  tight  competitions  at  2  miles, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  in  the  last 
seven  years:  1860,  White,  9  min.  38  sec.;  1861, 
White,  9  min.  20  sec. ;  1862,  Brighton,  9  min.  36 
sec.;  1863,  Lang,  9  min.  11  sec.,  when  he  beat 
James  Sanderson  by  half  a  dozen  yards  at  the 
City  Grounds,  Manchester;  and  1864,  Mills,  9  min. 

37  sec.  The  lleetest  running,  as  will  be  seen,  was 
by  Lang ;  and  we  may  mention  that  the  first  mile 
of  the  race  was  performed  in  4  min.  27  sec.  Last 
year  a  new  wonder,  named  John  Fleet  of  Man¬ 
chester,  ran  a  mile  and  a  half  in  6  min.  50  sec., 
beating  White’s  feat  in  1862,  viz.,  IJ  mile  in  6  min. 

54  sec. 

We  now  come  to  mile  races.  In  January,  1818, 
Brazier  and  Brooks,  two  celebrities  of  the  time,  ran 
for  50  guineas,  and  at  the  start  betting  was  even. 
Brooks  led  throughout,  and  won  a  good  race  by  four 
yards,  the  time  being,  1st  quarter,  1  min.  3  sec. 
half-mile,  2  min.  15  sec.,  three  quarters  3  min. 

28  sec.,  and  the  mile,  4  min.  46  sec.  A  com¬ 
ment  on  the  race  by  an  authority  on  sporting 
says  :  This  is  the  fastest  running  of  a  mile  ever 
recorded.” 

Very  little  progress  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  the  attainment  of  speed  until  quite  lately.  In 
1843  we  find  that  Jackson,  the  “  American  Deer,” 
ran  a  mile  at  Walworth  against  one  Byrom  in  4 
miij.  40  sec.;  in  1846  Thomas  Maxfiehl,  the  “North 
Star,”  beat  this  time  by  4  sec.;  in  1857  Thomas 
Horspool,  of  Nottingham,  occupied  4  min.  28  sec. 
only,  and  in  the  following  July  he  reached  4  min. 

23  sec.  For  two  years  this  was  looked  upon  as  an 
unsurpassable  di.splay  of  celerity,  and  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  1860  that  Siah  Albison,  of  Bowlee,  excelled  it 
by  three  quarters  of  a  second  in  a  race  with  Lang. 
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In  1863  Sanderson  also  beat  Lang,  and  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  ran  the  mile  in  4  min.  214  sec.,  as  did  Lang 
himself  against  Stapleton  in  the  following  year. 
Mills  cut  out  this  time  twice  soon  after,  viz.  in  April, 
against  Stapleton ;  time  4  min.  20^  sec.,  and  in 
June,  when  he  defeated  Lang  by  a  foot  in  4  min. 
20 J  sec.  In  1865  followed  the  fastest  mile  ever 
witnessed,  as  it  was  also  one  of  the  most  exciting* 
races.  The  competitors  were  Lang  and  William 
Richards,  alias  the  Welshman;  and  the  contest  end¬ 
ed  in  a  (lead  heat  in  4  min.  1 7^  sec.,  amidst  the 
cheering  of  the  spectators,  who  mustered  15,000 
strong.  They  ran  again  a  week  after,  when  Lang 
won  by  a  score  yards  in  4  min.  22  sec.  Prior  to 
1853  anything  under  2  miiv  5  sec.  was  considered 
first-class  half-mile  time,  but  in  that  year  Henry 
Allan  Reed  beat  Chadwick  of  Ratcliffe  at  the  Hyde 
Park  Grounds,  Sheffield,  in  2  min.  2^  sec.  In  the 
succeeding  year  Reed  met  Horspool  at  Westhill 
Park,  Halifax,  and  defeated  him  by  two  yards,  up¬ 
wards  of  £1,000  changing  handa  The  time  for  this 
race  was  1  min.  58  sec.,  and  it  was  not  surpassed 
until  1856,  when  Robert  M'Kinstray,  a  Scotchman, 
ran  the  distance  in  a  sweepstakes  in  1  min.  564  sec. 
Then  there  was  a  long  interval,  until  eventually  in 
1867,  James  Nuttall  defeated  Fleet,  who  received 
10  yards’  start,  in  1  min.  55^  sec.,  the  quickest  time 
ever  recorded. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  is  looked  on  as  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  distance  to  run,  being  neither  a  “  sprint  ”  nor 
a  long  race. 

The  fastest  men  ever  known  were  H.  A.  Reed, 
George  Seward,  the  far-famed  “  Cockfield  putter,” 
Charles  Westhall,  the  celebrated  walker,  James 
Rothwell,  Siah  Albison,  James  Nuttall,  the  present 
champion,  Frank  Hewitt,  of  Millwall,  and  R.  Hin- 
dle  of  Paisley.  Very  few  words  will,  however,  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  whole  batch,  as  the  time  in  which  Reed 
ran  440  yards  in  1849  has  never  yet  been  ap¬ 
proached.  He  was  opposed  by  Seward,  whom  he 
defeated  in  48J  sec.  Subsequently  he  beat  West- 
hall  in  49|  sec.,  and  afterwards  J.  Roberts,  the 
“  Ruthin  Stag,”  succumbed  to  him  in  50J  sec. 
Those  who  have  witnessed  the  trials  of  Nuttall  as¬ 
sert  that  be  can,  on  a  turnpike  road,  outdo  any  time 
hitherto  recorded  at  this  distance,  but  there  is  no 
one  amongst  the  men  of  to-day  “worthy  of  his 
steel.” 

AVe  now  come  to  “  ^rint  ”  running,  which  may  be 
briefly  summed  up.  The  fastest  races  known  have 
been  run  by  Seward  the  American,  Charles  West- 
hall,  John  Howard  of  Bradford,  the  celebrated 
jumper,  James  Hancock  of  Salford,  .1.  Johnson  of 
Stockton,  and  George  Mole  of  AValsall.  One 
Wantling  is  said  to  have  done  100  yards  in  9  sec., 
but  the  time  is  not  authenticated,  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  but  Seward’s  100  yards’  race  in  9J  sec. 
at  Hammersmith  with  W.  Robinson  in  1844  w:us  the 
most  rapid  ever  ran.  He  also,  in  1847,  “  scudded  ” 
120  yards  in  11^  sec.,  and  200  yards  in  19^  sec., 
beating  AVestball  easily  on  both  occasions.  Shortly 
after  he  put  forth  a  challenge  to  meet  any  man  in 
the  world,  and  give  5  yards’  start  in  120  or  10  yards 
in  300,  for  from  £  100  to  £  1 ,000,  but  no  one  came  for¬ 
ward  to  accept  the  offer.  In  1854  Hancock  beat 
Reed  in  130  yards’  race,  which  was  accomplished  in 
13  sec.,  and  we  doubt  not  Johnson  can  run  100 
to  150  yards  in  what  pedestrians  term  “  level  time  ” 
any  day  with  a  week’s  notice.  Seward  never  made 
a  match  at  300  yards,  though  it  is  said  he  covered 
the  distance  in  30  sec.  once  in  a  trial. 

Amateur  racing  has  only  been  generally  in  vogue 


during  the  last  few  years.  AVe  have  classed  Cap¬ 
tain  Barclay  amongst  the  professionals,  simply  on 
account  of  his  frequently  contending  against  them, 
and  because  there  were  then  no  athletic  clubs,  or 
prizes  awarded  for  competition  amongst  persons  who 
did  not  gain  their  livelihood  by  foot-racing. 

Captain  Horatio  Ross  and  the  late  “  Squire  ”  Os- 
baldeston  were  speedy  pedestrians,  and  it  is  on  rec¬ 
ord  that  Lord  Kennedy  and  Sir  Andrew  Leith  Hay 
walked  from  Blackball,  Kincardineshire  to  Invei> 
ness,  lor  a  wager  of  £500,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  in 
32^  hours,  so  that  they  must  be  set  down  as  A  1  on 
the  ground  of  stamina,  if  not  of  a  great  “  turn  of 
speeil.”  Lord  Kennedy,  with  whom  Ro.'s  went  as 
umpire,  took  the  mountain-path,  which,  though  very 
rugged,  is  shorter  by  thirty  miles,  and  reached  his 
destination  four  hours  and  a  half  before  his  oppo¬ 
nent,  who  had  gone  by  the  coach-road.  Ross,  how¬ 
ever,  objected  to  the  stake  being  awarded  to  Lord 
Kennedy  on  account  of  his  having  been  assisted  up 
and  down  hill  by  a  shepherd,  and  the  question  was 
to  have  been  referred  to  Captain  Barclay,  but  the 
principals  agreed  each  to  draw  his  own  money.  In 
1841  Lord  G.  Paget,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  and  Count 
Nostitz,  for  a  wager  of  £25  with  Lord  Cantilupe, 
started  after  the  festivities  at  Brynkcnhalt,  North 
AVales,  to  walk  to  Chester,  a  distance  of  23  miles, 
over  a  hilly  road,  within  5  hours.  Mr.  Jenkinson 
performed  the  fe.at  in  4  hours  38  min.  and  the 
Count  in  4  hours  41  min.,  but  Lord  Paget  mistook 
his  way,  and  eventually  gave  up.  In  1843  Mr. 
Laurence,  an  amateur  residing  at  Finchley,  under¬ 
took  to  walk  50  miles  in  12  hours,  and  completed 
his  task  with  1  min.  9  sec.  to  spare.  Later  m  the 
same  year  Lieutenant  Grant,  an  officer  of  the  68th 
Light  Infantry,  walked  from  Chatham  Barracks  to 
Maidstone  and  back,  over  very  bad  roads,  at  ten 
o’clock  at  night,  in  3  hours  25  min.,  the  journey  be¬ 
ing  17  miles  in  length.  He  was  accompanied  by 
A^'iscount  Hinton  and  Mr.  H.  Cotton  to  Maidstone, 
which  was  reached  in  1  hour  24  min.  In  1845  an 
officer  of  the  6th  Carbineers,  then  stationed  at  York, 
walked  on  a  turnpike-road  without  the  city  50  miles 
a  day  for  si.x  successive  days ;  and  a  few  years  after 
Captain  Mosse,  of  the  6th  Regiment,  set  off  to  walk 
from  the  Post  Office,  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  to  the 
Ship  Inn  at  Colchester  in  10  hours.  The  distance  is 
52  miles,  of  which  he  covered  31  in  5  hours  58  min. 
At  Kelvedon  he  stopped,  and  there  unfortunately 
left  his  watch,  the  loss  of  which  was  not  discovered 
until  he  had  proceeded  half  a  mile  farther.  AA^ith- 
out  hesitation  he  ran  back  for  it,  and  then  on  again 
to  the  end  of  the  half-mile  already  completed.  This 
additional  exertion,  however,  proved  too  great,  and 
he  afterwards  found  that  4  miles  an  hour  was  all  he 
could  do  for  some  time,  the  goal  being  eventually 
reached  in  10  hours  4  min.,  and  the  match  thus  lost 
by  a  mere  accident. 

In  September,  1860,  Captain  AA'ynne  ran  110 
yards  over  10  hurdles  at  Garratt  Lane,  against  the 
celebrated  Guardsman  George  Beddowe,  whom  he 
defeated  by  three  yards.  A  cross-country  hurdle- 
race  was  also  run  by  Captains  Laurie  and  Patten 
Saunders ;  the  latter  of  whom,  although  the  non-fa¬ 
vorite,  succeeded  in  coming  in  first  by  a  yard  and  a 
half,  after  a  desperate  struggle.  In  a  match  of  100 
yards.  Colonel  Bathurst  defeated  Colonel  Sharpe, 
and  in  1863  Captain  Machell  beat  Captain  Chad- 
wicke  very  easily  in  a  100  yards’  race  for  £200  near 
the  Severalls,  Newmarket,  the  time  being  10|-  sec. 
In  1864  four  gentlemen  started  to  walk  50  miles  at 
AVandsworth,  and  Mr.  Stuart  won  in  9  hours  22 


ITBET  SATUBDiAT. 


we^  azelwiTe  of  M  minalM  attawed  far  refraak* 
■eat.  Perkapa  tke  Wat  "  tinaa  ”  ia  abort  races  kaa 
baaa  nade  by  coaapetitorB  at  tha  Uaireratiea  and 
otbar  atbletic  clubaporta,  aad  tha  ibUowing  are  tbe 

in  l?ow(iIba»n^*»  C.  Guy  Pvaa,  of  tha  War  Of- 
ftee,  ran  440  yairda  at  Baauiort  Houn  in  60^  aec., 
baatiag  Percy  hi.  Thomtoa,  of  Jeau-s  College,  CaBi> 
bridsa.  In  IMS  Thornton  won  the  Weat  I^ondoa 
Bowig  Clab  Straagara  half  aaile  ia  2  min.  2^  aee. ; 
and  in  1847  the  Ho&  F.  G.  Palhana  covered  a  aliai- 
lar  diataace  in  the  aanae  time  at  Cambridge,  la 
1844  £.  J.  Colbeck,  of  the  London  Athletic  Clu^ 
moa  tbe  Pembroke  College  open  200  yards’  race  ia 
21  aec^  nnd  ia  1847  he  ran  220  yards  gainst  W. 
Collett,  whom  be  defeated  in  22|  sec.  A  few  months 
am  W.  Moresby  Cbianery,  one  of  tbe  chief  nroaaoters 
of  athletics,  won  the  quickest  amateur  mile  on  rec¬ 
ord  at  the  Corpns  sports  in  4  min.  29f  see. ;  and  at 
the  Inter  ’Varaity.meeting  in  1867  B.  L.  N.  Michell 
von  the  2  miles  in  10  min.  1  sec.,  beating  C.  H. 
Long  by  a  foot  only.  In  November,  J.  H.  Morgan 
covered  8  miles  at  the  Exeter  College  sports  in  15 
min.  85  aec.,  and  ia  the  previous  year  at  the  Ama¬ 
teur  CbanipioB  Meeting,  P.  C.  Garnett  won  the  4 
milee  race  la  21  sain.  48  sec.  Amongst  the  iaetest 
aad  fairest  amateur  walkers  of  late  years  we  may 
nMntion  R.  M.  Williams,  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
mission,  who,  in  1867,  at  the  Civil  Service  sports, 
walked  a  mile  in  7  min.  27  sec.,  and  S>  P.  Smith,  of 
Blackheath,  who,  later  in  the  teasoo,  covered  2 
miles  in  15  min.  15  sec.  This  year’s  sports  are  liresh 
in  the  mensory  of  our  readers,  who  doubtless  need 
BO  reminder  of  the  brilliaat  **  quarter  ”  covered  by 
Ridley  in  50^  sec.,  or  the  hoe  turn  of  speed  shown 
by  Morgan  in  the  8  milm,  for  which  his  time  was  15 
min.  2(>|  sec.  A  few  days  later  followed  the  “  Loa- 
don  ”  meeting,  when  Colbeck  ran  from  scratch  in  a 
440  yards  handicap,  and  woo  his  heat  in  51  sec. 

The  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  tbe  above  facts 
is  that  speed  ratber  than  endurance  has  received  at¬ 
tention  for  several  years  past  The  great  “  time 
matches  ”  prior  to  1638  for  the  most  part  took  place 
on  turnpike-roads,  but  police  interference  atler- 
wards  cbecked  them,  and  nowadays  they  are  of 
very  rare  occurrence. 

Probably  this  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
their  decay,  for  the  love  erf  athletics  is  far  greater 
than  ever,  and  professionals  must  blame  tbcmselves 
alone  for  lack  of  patronage.  There  have  been  of 
late  years  so  many  crosses  and  swindles,  that  the 
British  public,  though  much-enduring  an<l  credulous, 
will  not  be  put  upon  any  longer.  They  have  seen 
for  themselves;  and,  besides,  has  not  the  sporting 
press  made  its  voice  heard  innumerable  times  ?  lu 
our  opinion,  if  Captain  Barclay  could  reappear  to¬ 
morrow  in  full  vigor,  he  would  have  a  gi'eater  num¬ 
ber  of  supporters,  and  be  even  more  idolized,  than 
of  yore.  Ilis  feats  are  read  with  avidity  by  the 
“  Young  England  School,”  whose  love  for  all  that  is 
manly  and  self-reliant  and  enduring  ap))ear8  stronger 
than  ever.  Besides,  foot-racing  and  all  its  belong¬ 
ings  are  far  better  understood.  Every  lad  at  school 
knows  nowadays  that  he  ought  to  run  100  yards  in 
12  sec.,  or  less,  and  that  a  mile  should  be  covered  in 
as  little  over  5  min.  as  po.^sible.  They  have  found 
out,  too,  that  “  time  ”  is  the  great  criterion  ;  that  a 
second  and  10  yards  are  equivalent  in  a  ‘‘sprint”; 
that  7  or  8  yards  during  a  <juarter-of-a-mile  race 
must  be  done  in  avery  second,  and  5  or  6  yards  a 
second  in  a  mile  race.  Walking  varies  greatly,  but 
a  mile  under  8  minutes  is  really  very  fair  work ; 


«v«i  to  procaad  at  this  rato,  8^  yards  aaist  bs  cow- 
«rsd  ia  every  tecaad,  wbilto  ama  iriio  aiaka  inh 
dam  time  auet  do  over  4  yerdi. 


MUSIC  IN  VANITY  FAIR. 

Tbb  basiaemof  pleesmreis  jntt  bow  at  its  height  ia 
Loadoa.  Vanity  Fair  is  open;  its  ways  aad  by¬ 
ways  are  throng^  by  a  moUey  crowd.  Altboeck 
BO  mesquerade  is  going  oa,  tbe  cap  and  bells  jinm, 
in  tbe  spirit,  at  every  tarn.  Attired  ia  tbe  sowr 
eostume  of  the  aineteenth  century,  Mephlstopheles 
ia  buBsan  form  glides  through  the  siutry  streeta 
Faaeto  and  Marguerites  phiUmW  ia  many  a  gardea. 
Our  merr^'andrewe,  deviJa  and  fine  gentlemen,  are 
keeping  holiday,  and  bewilder  steady-going  London¬ 
ers  by  their  eccentrkkiea.  'The* fun  (rf  the  fair  runs 
riot  Tbe  thorougb-breds  of  Society  have  started  a 
race,  the  pace  of  which  k  killiag  to  myriads  of  their 
followers ;  its  winning-poet,  the  Temple  of  the  God¬ 
dess  Fashmn,  now  swanns  with  worshippers  from  the 
east  west,  north,  and  south,  who  little  heed  what 
penance  they  suffer  if  allowed  to  offer  sacrifice  at 
tbe  gaudy  shrine.  It  k  harvest-time  with  all  who 
trade  in  the  luxuries  of  life.  We  hold  our  Vanity 
Fair  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  are  laughed  at 
by  our  neighbors  for  m  doing.  At  the  very  time, 
say  they,  when  the  country  is  most  inviUi^,  we 
gsither  together  in  onr  smoky  town,  and  pretend  to 
amuse  ourselves,  in  ito  stifiing  atmosphere.  We  do 
amuse  ourselves,  nevertheless,  and  for  a  few  weeks 
ia  the  year,  at  any  rate,  make  ideasure  as  much  a 
bosinesB  as  any  more  serious  pursuit.  Moreover,  we 
love  the  country  tor  those  sports  which  cannot  be 
indulged  in  while  our  bread  k  growing,  and,  like 
seaside  epicures,  are  willing  to  enjoy  every'  amuse¬ 
ment  at  its  proper  season.  Accordingly,  we  take  to 
shootiag  and  fox-hunting  in  winter,  a^  delight  in 
music  and  the  more  trivial  pastimes  of  existence 
during  summer.  Following  this  rational  course,  we 
relish  racing,  reviews,  flower-shows,  leve^  drawing¬ 
rooms,  and  exhibitions  of  every  description,  and  en¬ 
courage  musicians  to  enliven  us  at  one  and  the  same 
time  of  year.  Our  Vanity  Fair  is,  consequently, 
the  gayest,  and  perba|)8  the  noisiest,  of  any 
known. 

Music  is  undeniably  its  chief  feature.  The  drum 
and  fife  are  being  sounded  in  and  outside  every 
booth.  Without  its  concerts  and  Italian  Opera  a 
London  season,  in  spite  of  all  other  attractions, 
would  be  dull  indeed.  Sweet  sounds  seem  to  us  all 
the  sweeter  in  warm  weather,  and  flowers  —  which 
have  been  happily  des'ignated  visible  music  —  en¬ 
hance  the  sensuous  pleasure  derivable  from  melody. 
The  concerts  given  in  May  and  June  in  London  are 
innumerable  and  endless  in  their  variety.  Musical 
perrorniances,  like  hardy  annuals,  flourish  all  the 
year  round ;  but  those  now  to  be  heard  are  exotic  in 
theif  nature,  dnd  thrive  with  surpassing  luxuriance 
in  our  (very)  hot-houses.  The  leader  of  fashion 
gives  a  concert,  and  invites  more  jieople  than  her 
rooms  will  hold  to  listen  to  the  vocalists  who  arc  in 
vogue.  In  toniier  times  it  was  the  custom  at  these 
private  concerts  to  sejiarate  the  singers  from  tlie  in¬ 
vited  guests  by  a  rope.  This  custom,  I  believe,  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  great  Lab'acbe,  who  took  of¬ 
fence  at  the  indignity  which  he  supposed  was  offered 
to  him  and  his  companions  ;  he  sat  Upon  ^e  rope, 
and  snapped  it.  Since  this  daring  drawing-room 
act,  as  Professor  Rislcy  would  call  it,  no  attempt  has 
has  been  made  to  divide  the  performers  from  the  au¬ 
dience  at  a  private  concert.  Hospitals  in  want  of 
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iiiadi  gi««  ooaeerte,  awl  aU  vocaliate  aad  iiwtruBMSB- 
taliaU  —  to  their  boaor  be  k  said  —  are  ever  ready- 
awl  willing  to  perform  gratuitoHsly  in  the  cause  o£ 
charity.  Every  proi^BW  of  music  having  the 
means  of  attracting  the  public,  and  an  enterprising 
spirit  to  boot,  does  as  the  hospitals  do.  Their  con¬ 
certs  are  generally  sources  of  large  profit  to  Bene¬ 
dict,  Kuhe,  Puzzi,  and  others,  who  deserve  all  they 
get  in  return  for  tlic  expenses  they  incur  in  their 
annual  ventures.  Some  musicians,  —  Blumenthal, 
for  instance,  —  hairing  an  extensive  teaching  con¬ 
nection,  aad  an  intuitive  antipathy  to  spieculation, 
obtain  the  use  of  a  salon  in  the  inaasion  of  one  of 
their  clientele,  and  rely  upon  their  pupils  taking 
ticketa  They  get  one  or  two  fashionahte  singers  to 
relieve  the  monotony  cd*  their  progrannmr,  and  by 
means  of  the  private  interest  they  can  comwand 
realize  a  consider.able  sum  by  the  hazardous  under¬ 
taking.  A  plan  which  has  been  put  into  general 
practice  lately  by  professional  concert-givers  with 
much  success  is  that  of  issuing  cards  to  their  friends, 
and  the  friends  of  their  friends,  for  a  matinee  d' invita¬ 
tion  early  in  the  season.  A  good  programme  is  pro¬ 
vided  at  this  free  concert,  and  the  announcement  is 
suhseiiucatly,  or  sometimes  simultaneously,  made  of  a 
more  bnsiness-like  pertormance  to  take  place  at  a 
later  (late.  As  a  matter  of  course,  those  who  attend 
the  first  concert  for  nothing  are  in  a  measnre  bound 
to  pay  to  go  to  the  second, — thus  the  viotinee  (rinvita- 
lion  becomes  practically  a  matinee  (Toblufation,  and  the 
active  b^yiciare  profits  a(3cordingly.  If  the  prwrtit'e 
be  found  to  answer,  there  can  be  no  ol^ectiou  to  it. 
It  is  a  justifiable  means  to  an  end,  the  end  being 
making  money,  and  appears  preferable  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  New  Philharmonic  Society,  of  advertising 
the  names  of  all  the  celebrities  who  have  appeared 
at  its  concerts,  with  a  short  line  in  stnail  type  stat¬ 
ing  that  they  may  be  engaged  again.  an 

announcement  is  calculated  to  mislead  inatten¬ 
tive  readers,  and  induce  a  belief  that  the  services  of 
the  performers  are  really  retained  for  the  season 
coming  oo. 

Aa  inveterate  concert-giver  is  the  French  or  Ger¬ 
man  ballad-singer,  who  comes  to  London  for  a 
short  time,  bringing  with  him  some  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction.  He  (Telivers  his  credentials,  is  probably 
invited  to  the  difierent  houses  to  which  they  are  ad¬ 
dressed,  sings  his  songs,  and,  in  order  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  his  trip,  gives  a  concert.  He  sends  round 
tickets  to  all  his  new  acquaintances,  and  expects 
they  will  in  return  send  him  so  much  coin.  The  ex- 
eriinent  generally  succeeds,  and  the  next  year 
lein  Herr  or  Monsieur  comes  again,  and  ultimately 
makes  his  annual  visit  reward  him  handsomely. 

I  once  travelled  from  Vienna  with  a  baritone, 
well  known  in  Germany,  a  inoet  pleasant  companion, 
who  carried  this  means  of  jiaying  his  expenses  to 
rather  an  absnrd  extent.  At  every  town  we 
stop]>ed  he  left  me  to  look  after  his  Inggiige,  and 
rushed  off  to  the  theatre  to  see  how  much  the  man¬ 
ager  would  give  him  for  singing  a  few  songs  or 
pTayinjT  a  part  in  any  opera  that  might  be  in  the 
bills.  lie  cared  little  for  his  pijrsonal  appearance, 
and  sometimes,  to  save  himself  trouble,  went  onto 
the  stage  in  his  travelling-costume,  apologized  to  the 
audience,  sang  his  song,  and  joine(l  me  at  supper. 
Neither  was  he  very  exorbitant  in  his  demands ;  all 
was  grist  that  came  to  his  mill,  and,  as  he  aigued,  it 
was  never  -worth  while  to  throw  money  away,  —  an 
indiscretion  of  which  I  certainly  never  knew  him 
guilty.  The  programmes  of  the  London  Conr-erts 
pefen«d  to  are  u-sually  raacke  up  of  ephemeral  music. 


As  the  summer  advaoees  the  spstrklii^  melodies  of 
Verdi,  Arditi,  ami  the  lulians  generally,  become, 
like  iced  champagne,  aaore  suited  to  our  tastes  than 
the  works  of  the  (x>BtrapuBtists,  whose  ooaspositions, 
like  heavy  Barguady  and  Port,  are  better  adapted 
to  winter  delectatioo.  Those  who  really  love  their 
wine,  and  know  how  to  enjoy  k,  choose  it  according 
to  the  weather, —  so  we  our  tunes.  The  Monday 
Popular  Concerts,  the  Sacred  Harmonic,  and  other 
societies  devoted  to  the  classics,  give  way  to  the 
opera  aad  miscelianeous  concerts  in  the  Spring.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  Philharmonics  and  Mr.  Ella’s 
Musical  Union  go  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  sum¬ 
mer,  but  they  are  exceptions  necessary  to  prove  the 
rule.  The  Philharmonics  do  not  last  long,  and  it 
only  makes  the  heroism  of  Mr.  Ella  —  tlm  foster- 
pfueut  of  intellectual  music  in  this  country  —  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that  he  had 
the  courage  to  start,  and  succeeded  in  establishing, 
the  Musical  Union  in  the  dog-days.  “  But  there ’s 
the  Handel  Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace!”  ex¬ 
claims  the  contentious  reader,  who  is  perhaps  irri¬ 
tated  at  this  far-fetehed  notion  of  hot  and  cold  weath¬ 
er  music.  1  was  coming  to  the  Handel  Festival,  and 
about  to  remark  that  the  m:tgnificent  locality  in 
which  it  takes  place  would  make  any  music  in  any 
weather  en  joyable.  It  would  be  still  more  so  if  the 
directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  would  condescend  to 
take  a  lesson  from  the  Greeks  of  old,  and  recollect 
how  they  managed  their  Musical  Festivals.  They 
seem  to  have  known  more  of  such  matters  than  we 
do,  or  at  any  rate  more  than  is  known  at  Sydenham. 
Music  was  a  chief  feature  of  all  dramatic  representa¬ 
tions  with  the  ancients.  Rousseau  has  likened  the 
performance  of  a  tra-rody  by  iEschylus.  Sophocles, 
or'  Euripides,  to  that  of  a  modem  opera,  on  account  ! 
of  tlie  important  part  allotted  to  the  chorus,  a  body  ' 
of  dancers  or  singers  as  the  case  might  be.  Tim  | 
principal  individual  in  every  chorus  was  the  actual 
leader,  precentor,  or  fugleman,  whose  will  and 
uiovemeuts  the  choreutae  followed  in  all  the  songs 
and  evolations  of  the  orchestra,  that  part  of  the 
Grecian  amphitheatre  which  corresponds  with  our 
pit,  and  which  was  used  exclusively  by  the  chorus. 

The  actors,  who  were  sometimes  two,  and  never 
more  than  three,  in  number,  appeared  upon  the 
stage  some  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  orchestra. 

The  chorus  sang  in  unison  or  antipbonally  (for  har¬ 
mony  was  unknown  in  those  days) ;  they  were 
usually  fitly  in  number,  and,  whether  of  dancers  or 
singers,  appeared  in  festal  dresses ;  but  the  actors 
wore  large  masks,  shoes  called  cothurni,  with  im¬ 
mensely  thick  soles,  rich  costumes,  and  were  also  | 
stoutly  padded.  The  masks  were  evidently  for  the  ' 
purpose  of  making  their  voices  audible  in  the  vast  !  j 
amphitheatre,  while  the  thick  soles  and  padding  ' ! 
gave  importance  to  the  appearance  of  the  actor.  1 1 
I’he  padding,  moreover,  protected  its  wearer  from 
the  spectators,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  shy  stones, 
grapes,  figs,  olives,  and  other  missiles,  at  any  {ler- 
former  with  whom  they  were  not  satisfied,  —  rather 
a  serious  matter  when  the  spectators  were  30,000  j 
strong.  ..Eschines,  a  Greek  actor  and  contemporary 
of  Demasthenos,  was  so  pelted  by  the  audience  with 
figs,  grapes,  anil  olives,  that  he  was  told  sneeringly 
that  he  could  live  on  the  fruits  of  other  men’s  orchards, 
and  thus  find  compensation  for  the  wounds  he  had 
received.  The  Greek  actor  did  not  speak  his  part, 
but  intoned  or  chanted  it  through  hie  mask  ;  ami  it 
was  according  to  the  physical  power  he  displayed  in 
thus  declaiming  that  he  pleased  or  displeaseti  the 
public.  J 
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In  recalling  the  musical  doings  of  the  (ireeks  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  advise  the  directors  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
ancient  prototypes  in  every  particular.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  they  should  pad  Mr.  Costa,  or  insist 
upon  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  wearing  cothurni  and  a  mask, 
but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  they  reversed 
the  positions  of  audience  and  performers,  placing 
the  latter  on  the  floor  of  the  transept,  the  effect  of 
the  Handel  Festival  would  be  very  much  increased. 
Every  note  of  the  music  would  be  heard  by  those 
sitting  above  the  musicians,  whereas  the  mighty  mass 
of  sound  emanating  from  the  thousands  of  perform¬ 
ers  will  be  lost  in  the  space  it  has  to  travel  before 
reaching  those  who  assemble  to  listen  to  it.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  that  the  best  places  to  hear  the 
music  are  those  from  which  the  public  are  excluded, 
—  the  top  galleries,  —  a  fact  which  should  have  had 
weight  with  the  directors,  and  convinced  them  that 
the  arrangements  of  the  Greek  amphitheatre  should 
have  guided  them  when  converting  the  transept 
into  a  colossal  concert  hall.  Before  quitting  the 
concerts  of  our  Vanity  Fair,  it  may  not  be  uninter¬ 
esting  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  origin  of  these 
entertainments.  Old  Roger  North,  in  his  “  Memo¬ 
ries  of  Musick,”  published  in  1685,  makes  some 
quaint  remarks  on  the  subject,  quite  as  applica¬ 
ble  to  concerts  of  the  present  day  as  to  the  first 
which  were  ever  given.  He  tells  their  history  as 
follows :  — 

“  A  great  means  of  bringing  forward  a  'taste  for 
public  performances  was  the  humor  of  the  following 
public  concerts.  The  first  was  in  a  lane  behind 
I’aul’s,  situated  at  the  northwest  end  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  It  was  established  early  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  H.  by  one  Robert  Herbert.  There  was  a 
chamber  organ  that  one  Phillips  played  upon,  and 
some  shopmen  and  foremen  came  weekly  to  sing  in 
consort  and  to  hear,  and  enjoy  ale  and  tobacco; 
and  after  some  time  the  audience  grew  strong,  and 
one  Ben  Wallington  got  the  reputation  of  a  notable 
bass  voice,  who  set  up  for  a  composer,  and  hath  some 
songs  in  print,  but  of  very  low  excellence,  and 
their  music  was  chiefly  out  of  Playfield’s  Catch 
I  Book.  But  this  showed  an  inclination  of  the 
citizens  to  follow  music.  And  the  house  was 
confirmed  by  many  little  entertainments  the  masters 
voluntarily  made  for  their  scholars,  for,  being  known, 
they  were  always  crowded.  The  next  essay  was  of 
the  elder  Banister,  who  had  a  good  theatrical  vein, 
and  in  composition  a  lively  style  peculiar  to  himself. 
He  procured  a  large  room  in  Whitefriars,  near  the 
Temple  back  gate,  and  made  a  large  raised  bo.x  for 
the  musicians,  whose  modesty  required  curtains 
The  room  was  rounded  with  seats  and  small  tables, 
ale-house  fashion.  One  shilling  was  the  price,  and 
call  for  what  foa  please.  There  was  very  good 
music,  for  Banister  found  means  to  procure  the  best 
hands  in  towne,  and  some  voices  to  come  and  per- 
formc  there,  and  there  wanted  no  variety  of  humour, 
for  Banister  himself  did  wonders  on  a  flageolet  to  a 
thro’  base,  and  the  several  masters  had  their  solos. 
This  continued  full  one  winter,  and  more  I  remem¬ 
ber  not.  There  was  a  society  of  gentlemen  of  good 
esteem,  whom  I  shall  not  name,  for  some  of  them, 
as  I  hear,  are  still  living,  that  used  to  meet  often  for 
consort  after  Baptists’  manner,  and  falling  into  a 
weekly  course,  and  performing  exceeding  well  with 
bass  violin,  their  friends  and  acquaintances  were 
admitted ;  and  by  degrees,  as  the  liime  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  spread,  so  many  auditors  came  that  their  room 
was  crowded,  and  to  prevent  that  inconvenience 


they  took  a  room  in  a  taveme  in  Fleet  Street,  and 
the  taverner  pretended  to  make  formall  seats,  and  to 
take  money,  and  then  the  society  disbanded.  But 
the  taverner  finding  the  sweets  of  vinting  wine  and 
taking  money,  hired  masters  to  play,  and  made  a 
pecuniary  consort  of  it,  to  which,  for  the  reputation 
of  the  music,  numbers  of  people  of  good  fashion 
and  quality  repaired.  Masters  of  music,  finding  that 
money  was  to  be  got  this  way,  determined  to  take 
the  business  into  their  own  hands,  and  it  proceeded 
so  far  that  in  York  Buildings  a  fabrick  was  reared 
and  furnished  on  purpose  for  public  music.  It  was 
called  the  musick  meeting,  and  all  the  quality  and 
beau  monde  repaired  to  it;  but  the  plan  of  this 
project  was  not  so  well  lay’d  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  for  the  time  of  their  beginning  was  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  park  and  the  playhouses,  which  had  a 
stronger  attraction,  and  what  was  worse  the 
masters’  undertakers  were  a  rope  of  sand,  not  under 
the  rule  or  order  of  any  one,  and  every  one  forward 
to  advance  his  owne  talents,  and  spightful  to  each 
other,  all  which  scandalized  the  company  and 
poysoned  the  entertainment.  Besides,  the  whole  was 
without  designe  or  order;  for  one  brings  a  set  of 
fugues,  another  shows  his  gifts  upon  the  violin, 
another  sings,  then  a  famous  lutinist  comes  forward, 
and  in  this  manner  changes  followed  each  other 
with  a  full  cessation  of  musick  between  every  one, 
and  a  gabble  and  a  bustle  while  they  changed 
places,  whereas  all  entertainments  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  projected  as  a  drama,  so  as  all  the 
members  shall  uninterruptedly  follow  each  other, 
and,  having  a  true  connection,  set  off  each  other. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  playhouses  got  ground,  and, 
as  they  were  better  ordered,  soon  routed  this  music 
meeting.  It  had  been  strange  if  the  gentlemen  of 
the  theatres  had  sate  still  all  this  while,  seeing  as 
they  say  a  pudding  creep,  that  is  a  violent  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  towne  to  follow  music ;  therefore  Better- 
ton  contrived  a  sort  of  plays  which  were  called 
operas,  but  more  properly  speaking  semi-operas, 
half  music,  half  drama.”  This  was  in  1676.  An 
advertisement  in  the  London  Gazette,  Jan.  23,  1692, 
refers  to  the  concerts  that  were  given  in  the  room 
in  York  Buildings  above  mentioned.  “  These  are 
to  give  notice  that  the  musick,  in  which  the  Italian 
woman  sings,  will  be  held  every  Tuesday  in  York 
Building,  and  'rhursdays  in  Freeman’s  Yard,  Corn- 
hill.’ 

The  “  Italian  woman  ”  was  one  of  those  foreign 
vocalists  who  came  over  to  this  country  after  the 
accession  of  Charles  H.,  and  who  set  the  example  to 
English  women  of  singing  in  public, —  a  practice 
they  had  probably  never  before  thought  of.  Thus 
we  learn  from  Roger  North,  whose  book,  by  the  way 
has  been  lately  edited  by  Dr.  Rimbault,  that  con¬ 
cert-giving  originated  in  ale-houses,  and  that  the 
Music-Halls  and  Theatres  were  quite  as  much  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other  in  the  17th  as  they  are  in  the 
19th  century. 

If  the  Theatres  could  but  again  triumph  over  their 
ill-conditioned  antagonists,  it  would  assuredly  be  an 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  Art  and  a  benefit  to  tlie 
community  at  large.  The  Music-Halls  encourage 
drinking.  By  an  air  of  respectability,  assumed  as 
“a  clo^  to  carry  on  the  trade,”  families  of  the 
bourgeois  class  are  induced  to  frequent  them,  and 
are  thereby  brought  into  social  contact  with  the 
profligate  and  abandoned  of  both  se.xes.  The  per¬ 
formances  given  often  outrage  decency,  and  are  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  officials,  appointed  by  government  to 
watch  over  the  moralities  of  our  st^e,  who  sanction 
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them.  The  licentiousness  of  the  Haymarket  is  inno¬ 
cent  compared  with  that  of  a  subterranean  apartment 
of  the  Alhambra,  known  as  the  Canteen,  where  fast 
men  of  the  town  congregate  to  cultivate  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  ladies  of  the  Ballet,  who  there 
asstmible  in  their  stage  costumes. 

The  Alhambra!  Was  any  building  ever  so  per¬ 
verted  in  its  uses  ?  Erected  by  a  company  of 
Quakers  for  the  purposes  of  Science,  it  is  now  the 
haunt  of  Vice,  —  a  market  for  gay  women,  —  a 
place  for  the  exhibition  on  the  stage  of  indecent 
gestures  and  costumes  which  would  go  far  to  indicate 
a  Phallic  origin  of  the  modem  Comus.  Every  pub¬ 
lic  performance  has  a  tendency  for  good  or  evil.  It 
is  of  ([uite  as  much  importance  that  the  amusements 
of  the  public  should  be  properly  regulated  as  that 
crime  should  be  exposed  and  punished. 

There  seems  to  be  too  great  a  facility  in  obtaining 
licenses  for  these  places.  The  restrictions  put  upon 
managers  of  Theatres  are  severer  than  those  to 
which  they  are  subject.  Surely  this  anomaly  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue.  It  is  no  longer  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  far  the  Music-Halls  interfere  with  the 
profits  of  the  Theatres,  but  of  how  far  the  entertain¬ 
ments  they  provide  demoralize  the  public.  That 
they  have  a  debasing  tendency  cannot  be  denied  by 
whoever  has  carefully  considered  the  matter  and 
watched  impartially  the  means  adopted  to  attract 
the  audiences  by  which  they  are  thronged.  The 
subject  is  one  deserving  more  serious  attention  than 
it  has  hitherto  received  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  the  power  of  granting  or  refusing  to  grant 
dramatic  and  other  licenses. 

But  let  us  leave  the  Music-Halls,  their  clouds  of 
tobacco-smoke  and  disagreeable  odors,  and  get  into 
the  fresh  air. 

There  is  much  more  music  going  on  elsewhere  in 
our  Fair,  — quite  as  pleasant  to  listen  to,  and  far 
pleasanter  to  talk  about. 

There  are  two  very  large  booths  open  close,  almost 
too  close,  to  each  other.  One  of  them,  it  might  be 
supposed,  would  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  any  public. 
But  no,  we  Londoners  are  so  fond  of  music,  and 
summer  music  in  particular,  we  must  have  two  Italian 
0|)€ras,  althotigh  we  have  not  good  taste  or  common 
sense  enough  to  keep  open  one  theatre  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  English  Opera.  The  two  Italian  man¬ 
agers  are  fighting  a  hard  battle.  It  is  war  to  the 
knife  with  tliem.  A  short  time  since  it  w,as  thought 
they  would  shake  hands,  sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  and, 
while  one  retired  with  a  handsome  fortune,  the  , 
other  would  reign  supreme,  and  enjoy  a  campaign 
free  from  molestation,  until  some  other  rival  took  j 
the  field.  The  Fates  were  adverse,  and  bent  upon 
keeping  open  the  nmsical  temples  of  Janus.  The 
expenses  of  the  war  must  be  frightful.  However 
advantageous  to  the  public,  the  two  managers  must 
find  it  ruinous.  No  greater  inducement  to  intend¬ 
ing  deserters  than  the  offer  of  higher  pay  from  the 
enemy.  Not  that  the  Italian  mercenaries  desert 
unless  they  can  do  so  without  danger  to  themselves ; 
but  they  find  the  contest  to  their  advantage,  in.os- 
much  as  it  enhances  the  value  of  their  genius.  It 
has  been  attempted  three  times  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  to  put  an  end  to  this  musical  warfare,  and  to 
establish  an  Italian  Opera  monopoly  in  London. 
All  three  attempts  have  failed ;  only  one,  however, 
could  have  attained  the  desired  monopoly,  even  hacl 
it  succeeded.  It  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Lnmley  in 
1852,  when  he  appealed  to  Parliament  for  a  Roval  I 
Charter  to  carry  on  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  lie  ' 
tells  the  story  of  the  project  and  its  failure  thus :  —  ' 


“  Early  in  the  harassing  season  of  1852 1  conceived 
the  plan  of  forming  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  Opera  House, —  in 
other  words,  a  joint-stock  company  to  undertake  the 
financial  and  speculative  portion  of  the  direction, 
whilst  the  management  remained  in  the  same  hands. 
It  was  very  evident  that,  owing  to  a  series  of  un¬ 
toward  circumstances.  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  was 
{^adually  succumbing ;  and  the  plan  was  conceived 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  sufficient  sum,  in  shares, 
to  clear  the  theatre  from  its  liabilities,  pay  oft'  the 
sum  originally  borrowed  upon  some  of  the  ‘  property,’ 
boxes  as  they  are  called,  and  restore  the  famous  ‘  old 
house,’  freed  from  all  encumbrances  and  hindrances, 
to  eventual  prosperity. 

“  In  this  design  I  was  warmly  and  powerfully  as¬ 
sisted  by  many  influential  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
At  that  time,  however,  the  ‘  Limited  Liability  ’  Bill 
had  not  passed,  and  it  was  discovered  that,  under 
the  law  of  partnership  as  it  then  stood,  it  would  be 
almost  impracticable  to  arrive  at  any  definite  meas¬ 
ures.  Hence  it  was  deemed  advisable,  and  indeed 
indispensable,  to  appeal  in  the  usual  form  for  a 
‘  Charter  ’  to  establish*the  association  without  incur¬ 
ring  the  dangers  of  unlimited  liability.  Opinions 
fiivorable  to  the  project  of  a  Royal  Charter  were 
obtained  from  the  highest  legal  authorities,  among 
which  was  that  of  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  and,  armed  with 
such  powerful  sanction,  I  pursued  my  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  in  the  proper  quarters  the  desired  support  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  Opera  Association.  'The 
project  having  been  bruited  about,  considerable  op- 
]>osition  to  the  scheme  was  displayed  in  some  of  the 
papers  known  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  rival 
establishment-  A  cry  of  attempt  at  monopoly  was 
raised,  as  against  all  the  principles  of  free  trade  in  a 
“  free-trade  ”  age  and  country.  'The  logic  of  the 
arguments  advanced  on  the  occasion  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  by  any  means  apparent.  During  the  course 
of  these  active  exertions  (the  episodes  relating  to 
which  might  fill  a  volume,  could  the  story  of  the 
struggle  between  the  two  administrations  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  Opera,  be  considered  worth 
narration  m  extenso),  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Cardwell,  then  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  By  this  gentleman  I  was  listened  to  with 
the  most  exemplary  patience,  and  my  arguments 
apparently  met  with  his  assent. 

“  Mr.  Cardwell,  indeed,  reminded  me  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  stout  Tory  gentleman  of  remoter  gen¬ 
eration,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  eloiiuence  of  Charles 
Fox,  remarked,  ‘  He  certainly  has  often  convinced 
my  judgment,  butj  I  am  proud  to  saj*,  he  has 
never  influenced  my  vote.’  The  petitioner  was 
obliged  to  depart  from  the  interview  without  any 
promise,  and  eventually  the  Royal  Charter  was 
decidedly  refused.  The  ne.xt  course  adopted  was  to 
obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  company.  A  Bill  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion  was  accordingly  brought  into  the  House, 
and  it  was  soon  made  known  to  the  public  that  ‘  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre  Association  Bill  ’  had  passed  the 
Standing  Onlers  Committee  early  in  the  year  1853. 
But,  on  the  second  reading,  Mr.  Cardwell,  contrary 
to  expectation  (inasmuch  as  he  was  supposed  to  have 
sanctioned  the  appeal  to  Parliament),  spoke  against 
the  Bill  with  much  energy.  The  Bill  was  lost,  and 
all  hopes  of  re-establishing  the  fortunes  of  Her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Theatre  by  the  proposed  association  fell  to  the 
ground.  Considerable  opposition  was  ofl'erod  to  the 
Bill  on  account  of  some  informality  which  had  taken 
place  in  passing  it  through  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
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ing  Orders.  “  It  hskd  been  urged  that,  if  the  form 
were  not  dispensed  with,  the  delay  in  bringing  in 
the  Bill  would  prevent  the  theatre  o{>ening  that 
year.  It  wa-s  on  the  diseussion  of  this  point  that 
one  honorable  member  declared  that  the  very  argu¬ 
ment  would  be  a  conclusive  reason  for  insisting  on 
the  ‘  Order,’  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
all  theatres  were  closed.” 

And  so  Mr.  Luniley’s  “  little  Rill  ”  was  lost.  The 
sec'ond  attempt  to  amalgamate  the  two  Italian  Ope¬ 
ras  was  in  1865,  when  a  company  with  limited  lia¬ 
bility  was  formed,  or  proposed  to  be  formed.  An 
energetic  promoter,  strongly  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  great  a<lvantages  that  would  accrue  by 
both  houses  lielonging  to  one  proprietary,  arranged 
with  the  Earl  of  Dudley  to  buy  his  Lordship’s  inter¬ 
est  in  Her  Majesty’s  TWatre,  and  with  Mr.  Gye  to 
ptirchase  the  6pera  House,  Covent  Garden,  together 
with  the  Floral  Hall  and  stock  of  scenery,  costumes, 
armory,  music,  furniture,  fittings,  &c.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Earl  of  Dudley  was  subject  to  a  lease 
then  running,  the  terms  of  which  showed  an  interest 
of  10  per  cent  upon  the  purchase-money. 

It  was  stipulated  with  Mr.  .Gye  that  he  should  re¬ 
main  as  manager  for  five  years,  during  which  period 
he  guaranteed  a  minimum  dividend  of  8  per  cent 
upon  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  Company,  its  nomi¬ 
nal  capital  being  £350,000.  When  all  was  settled, 
it  was  thought  ^visable  to  defer  the  publication  of 
the  prospectus  for  a  while,  —  a  delay  which  prove<l 
fatal  to  the  scheme  ;  the  crisis  came,  and  put  an  end 
to  Limited  Liability  Companies,  with  or  without 
guaranteed  dividends,  forever.  The  history  of  the 
third  attempt  is  found  in  Mr.  Gye’s  prospectus  of 
this  season.  The  destruction  of  Her  Majesty’s  The¬ 
atre  led  some  enthusiastic  financial  authorities  to 
believe  that  they  could  reanimate  the  ashes  of 
“  Limited  Liability,”  and  make  that  wonderful 
stalking-horse  the  means  of  drawing  together  the 
conteniiing  elements  of  the  Italian  Opera.  They 
framed  mysterious  articles  of  assoi’iation,  containing 
clauses  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  intention  of 
those  who  passed  the  glorious  Act  of  ’62;  they 
agreed  to  pay  Mr.  Gye  what  he  asked,  and  Mr. 
Mapleson  a  great  deal  more  than  he  expected, — 
they  did  all  this,  and  something  more ;  for  they  ex- 
cit^  the  ire  of  the  newspaper  writers,  some  of 
whom  opposed  the  amalgamation,  which  ultimately 
failed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  overweight¬ 
ed  and  badly  managed. 

The  Operas  are  consequently  carrying  on  the 
war  with  greater  vigor  than  ever.  Considering  the 
laige  sums  each  manager  has  (as  a  necessary  result 
of  the  opposition)  to  pay  his  artists,  it  is  marvellous 
that  the  unilertakings  prove  at  all  remunerative. 
The  sums  demanded  by  singers  ami  musicians  in 
favor  with  the  public  are  proverbially  extravagant. 
A  story  is  toki  of  Paganini,  who,  when  asked  to 
play  at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  inquired  how  many  peo¬ 
ple  the  place  would  hold. 

••How  many?”  said  the  manager;  “that’s  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  say ;  it ’s  a  large,  open  space.” 

“  Well,”  replied  the  fhldler,  nothing  daunted, 
“  how  many  will  the  large  space  contain  when  quite 

Perhaps  twenty  thousand,”  said  the  manager. 

“  Ah !  twenty  thousand  people ;  and  you  charge 
how  much?” 

“  Four  shillings  each.” 

“  Four  shillings  each  —  twenty  thousand  four  shil¬ 
lings  make  eighty  thousand ;  eighty  thousand  shil¬ 
lings,  £4,000.  Well,”  continued  Paganini,  after 


making  this  calculation  aloud,  “  I  will  play  at  one 
concert  for  £3,000,  and  you  may  have  the  other 
£1,000  for  youiself.” 

All  artists  are  not  quite  so  exacting  as  was  the 
immortal  violinist,  although  there  are  very  few  who 
are  not  fully  aware  of  their  own  powers  of  attrac¬ 
tion. 

Besides  the  public  concerts,  festivals,  and  operas, 
there  is  other  music  going  on  in  Vanity  Fair  which 
makes  no  little  noise,  and  which  is  likewise  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  weather.  Its  jierformers  indulge  in 
part-singing,  oratorias,  and  heavy  music  generally 
in  the  winter,  and  get  up  Italian  scenas,  ballads,  and 
lighter  compositions,  in  the  summer-time.  Will  you 
go  with  me  to  Lady  Mortgage’s  “  afternoon  music," 
in  Belgravia  ?  It  is  a  crowded  assembly,  —  a  very 
crush,  —  some  of  the  guests  are  sitting  on  the  stairs. 
Nearly  all  the  fair  sex  present  are  in  bonnets.  One 
or  two  have  thrown  off  their  dainty  head-gear;  they 
are  the  amateurs,  whose  performance  constitutes  the 
“  afternoon  music.” 

The  young  lady  at  the  pianoforte,  talking  to  the 
accompany ist,  is  a  high  soprano,  very  particular  as  to 
her  runs  and  shakes.  She  is  Instructing  the  maes¬ 
tro,  who  seems  half  afraid  of  her.  The  stern-look¬ 
ing  dame  in  the  doorway,  her  maternal  parent,  peers 
round  the  room  with  an  air  as  much  as  to  say, 
“  My  daughter ’s  going  to  sing ;  and  if  you  talk  I  ’ll 
eat  you.”  Never  fear,  my  dear  madam,  your  daugh¬ 
ter’s  singing  will  command  attention. 

The  heat  is  oppressive ;  the  fans  in  motion  keep 
up  a  sort  of  aKilian  accompaniment  to  the  amateur 
prima  donna’s  vocal  gymnastics.  Her  grand  scent 
comes  to  an  end  at  last,  and  the  melting  audience 
make  themselves  warmer  by  applauding. 

They  wait  languidly  for  a  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed 
damsel  to  sing  an  English  song,  —  the  Patti  of  Ixin- 
don  society,  possessing  more  true  music  in  her  little 
soul  than  the  Patti  of  the  stage  can  boast  of.  Be¬ 
hold  the  enchantress,  as  she  is  taken  away  from 
among  her  friends  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
room.  The  hostess  leads  her  to  the  piano,  at  which, 
with  the  most  artless  simplicity  and  grace,  she  sits 
down,  and  accompanies  herself  in  a  song  Sullivan 
has  written  for  her.  It  is  a  treat  to  listen  to  such 
singing.  With  no  apparent  effort,  the  effect  is  that 
which  only  a  sympathetic  voice  and  pure  artistic 
feeling  can  prxxluce.  All  she  does  seems  facile 
enough ;  but  compare  her  performance  with  that 
which  is  coming  after,  and  you  will  soon  acknowl¬ 
edge  its  superiority,  even  if  her  singing  has  not 
touched  your  heart,  which  I  very'  much  doubt.  Af¬ 
ter  the  song  comes  a  fashionable  tenorino,  with  very 
little  voice,  but  a  great  deal  of  affectation  to  make 
up  for  it. 

He  gets  warm,  —  sings  out  of  tune,  and  makes  a 
most  extraordinary  noise,  unlike  any  other  noise  you 
ever  heard,  when  trying  to  get  out  a  high  note. 
The  “  quack  ”  makes  him  hotter,  and  he  finishes  his 
aria  more  or  less  in  confusion.  Lady  Mortgage 
thanks  him  for  the  pleasure  he  has  aflbrded  her 
friends,  and  the  tenorino  believes,  after  all,  he  has 
distinguished  himself.  Then  come  some  duets  or 
trios,  in  which  one  of  the  singers  is  sure  to  blame 
the  other  inwanlly,  if  not  audibly,  for  having  been 
a  bar  too  soon  or  a  bar  too  late.  Some  one  is  ex¬ 
pected,  who  has  not  yet  appeared.  It  is  a  tenore  di 
form,  in  the  Civil  Service,  who  at  length  shows 
himself. 

Lady  Mortgage  rushes  at  him,  playfully  abuses 
him,  and  Is  determined  he  shall  make  amends  for  his 
want  of  punctuality.  The  tenore  is  made  more  of 
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than  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  been  up  to 
time.  II  s’est  fait  desirer,  and  does  not  regret  it 
A  French  song,  from  the  “  Spoilt  Child,”  and  a  duet 
between  him  and  the  amateur  Patti,  terminate  the 
“afternoon  music.”  The  hour  for  the  park  has 
come,  and,  as  it  is  de  riguetir  for  all  true  pleasure- 
seekers  to  idle  away  a  certain  number  of  hours  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  in  that  part  of  Vanity  Fair,  we  will 
leave  them  to  do  so,  there  being,  sad  to  say,  very 
seldom  any  music  in  the  park  to  listen  to. 

SMOKING  STRICTLY  PROHIBITED. 

We  had  been  to  Drury  Lane  to  witness  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  drama  which  was  at  that  time  creating 
some  sensation  in  London,  and  were  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  play  and  the  contents  of  a  barrel  of 
ovsters  at  my  chambers  in  Grab’s  Inn.  Tlie  we 
alluded  to  consisted  of  myself,  Tom  Allen,  Harry 
Townsend,  and  Frank  Ellison.  We  considered  our¬ 
selves  no  mean  critics  of  the  drama,  and  not  a  new 
piece  wiis  placed  on  the  boards  of  any  of  the  leading 
I  theatres  without  being  visited  by  our  quartette.  At 
the  conclusion  of  each  performance,  our  party  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  domicile  of  one  of  its  number,  for  the 
purpose  of  canvassing  the  spectacle  over  a  substan¬ 
tial  supper.  This  latter  almost  invariably  presented 
j  itself  in  the  form  of  oysters  and  stout,  whenever  that 
I  delicious  mollusc  was  in  season.  These  suppers 
I  were  given  in  rotation  by  each  of  us,  the  whole  ex- 
!  pense  of  each  supper  being  borne  by  the  jwrson  at 
I  whose  house  the  entertainment  was  given. 

I  On  the  present  occasion  I  was  the  victim.  We 
j  were  all  four  bachelors,  but  Allen  was  engaged,  and 
’  expected  to  be  married  before  very  long.  When 
I  we  had  slaughtered  as  many  oysters  as  we  cared  to  de- 
j  vour,  s|)irit  decanters  were  placed  upon  the  table, 

I  and  pipes  and  cigars  produced.  Each  of  us  mixed 
:  for  himself  a  steaming  glass  of  whiskey  toddy,  and 
j  Hurry  Townsend,  Frank  Ellison,  and  myself  pro- 
i  ceeded  to  light  our  pipes.  As  soon  as  we  had  got 
I  them  satisfactorily  to  work,  it  was  noticed  for  the 
I  first  time  that  Tom  Allen  had  made  no  preparation 
I  lor  taking  his  part  in  the  general  fumigation.  This 
j  dieted  a  good  deal  of  surprise,  for  Tom  Allen 
I  had  always  been  known  for  an  inveterate  smo- 
I  ker,  being  generally  the  first  to  commence  and  the 
!  last  to  discontinue  smoking  in  every  company  of 
i  slaves  to  the  fragrant,  pungent  weed. 

;  “  Are  not  you  going  to  light  up,  Tom  ?  ”  I  asked. 

!  “  No,  I  think  not,”  he  replied,  in  a  tone  quite  mel- 

I  ancholy  to  hear. 

I  “  Are  n't  you  wfell  ?  ”  I  continued. 

“  O  yes ;  I’m  well  enough,”  he  said  ;  “  why 
!  should  you  think  otherwise  ?  I  suppose  I  need  n’t 
'  smoke  unless  I  choose  to  do  so.  I  think  I  am  bet¬ 
ter  without  it.”  J" 

I  was  inclined  to  think  that  this  last  assertion  of 
his  was  a  pleasant  fiction ;  if  it  was  not,  he  had  cer¬ 
tainly  undergone  a  marvellously  sudden  conversion, 

;  for  it  was  li*e»h  in  the  remembrance  of  all  of  us,  how, 

I  on  a  very  recent  occasion,  Tom  Allen  had  carried 
on  a  conti-oversy  with  an  anti-tobacconist,  denying 
that  the  use  of  tobacco  was  detrimental  to  health, 
which  he  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  by  asserting 
that,  unless  he  smoked  after  his  dinner,  he  could  not 
digest  what  he  had  eaten.  I  know,  on  that  occasion, 
we  considered  his  arguments  sound,  and  entirely 
shared  his  views.  To  hear  him  say,  therefore,  that 
he  thought  he  was  better  without  smoking,  made  us 
open  our  eyes  with  astonishment  to  -the  greatest  ex¬ 
tent  which  the  clouds  of  smoke,  which  were  rapidly 


filling  the  room,  permitted.  My  rooms  were  small, 
and  with  three  or  four  mouths  puffing  vigorously 
away,  even  the  strongest  eyes  would  occasionally 
smart,  especially  in  cold  weather,  when  ventilation 
by  the  window  was  out  of  the  question. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  really  given  up 
smoking  ?  ”  asked  Harry  Townsend,  —  “  you,  the 
great  champion  of  nicotine  ?  " 

“  For  the  present,  at  all  events,”  was  Tom’s 
reply. 

“Well,  after  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  you  had  become  a  member  of  the  U  nited 
Kingdom  Alliance.” 

“I  should  hardly  be  surprised  myself,” said  Tom 
Allen,  in  a  most  despondent  tone. 

“Why,  Tom,  whatever  is  the  matter?”  we  ex¬ 
claimed,  simultaneously.  “  Have  you  got  some 
heart  disease  or  other  complaint  which  would  be 
aggravated  by  smoking  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  of  the  sort,”  he  replied.  “  I  believe 
I ’m  as  strong  as  a  bull ;  that ’s  the  worst  of  it  If  I 
felt  that  smoking  was  injurious  to  my  health,  I 
should  reconcile  myself  to  doing  without  it ;  but 
when  I  really  believe  that  I ’m  better  with  it,  it  does 
seem  rather  too  bad  to  have  to  give  it  up.” 

“  Then  you  ’re  not  discontinuing  it  voluntarily  ?  ” 
I  asked,  with  some  surprise.  “What  can  be  your 
reason  ?  ” 

Before  Allen  could  make  any  reply,  Frank  Ellison 
called  out :  “  I  have  it !  It ’s  all  as  clear  as  daylight ; 
we  all  know  Tom ’s  going  to  be  married ;  it ’s  his 
lady-love  who  has  stopped  his  smoking.  Tom,  my 
dear  friend,  be  advised  in  time ;  think  well  before 
you  bind  yourself  hand  and  foot.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  young  lady,  whom  I  have  never  seen, 
I  can’t  help  saying  I  pity  you,  for  I  think  a  woman 
who  can  act  in  so  arbitrary  a  manner  before  mar¬ 
riage  will  wear  the  breeches  with  a  vengeance  when 
the  nuptial  knot  is  tied.” 

Tom  Allen  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  The  embargo 
that  had  been  laid  on  his  favorite  habit  evidently 
depressed  him.  Having,  I  suppose,  in  some  measure 
relieved  himself  by  the  sigh  (or  else  why  was  it  per¬ 
petrated  ?  )  he  proceeded  to  .speak  as  follows  :  — 

“  You  are  mistaken,  Frank ;  it  is  not  Amy  that 
has  put  the  veto  on  my  smoking;  she,  dear  girl, 
sympathizes  with  me  in  my  great  trial.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fact  of  my  not  smoking  has  become  the 
subject  of  your  conversation,  I  will  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  and  give  you  the  explanation  of  my 
wretched  position.  I  hope  my  sad  story  may  act  as 
a  lesson  to  you  all,  and  make  you  very  careful  in  your 
conduct  to  strangers,  for  you  never  can  tell  under 
what  circumstances  you  may  meet  them  at  a  future 
time.” 

Before  he  commenced  the  relation  of  the  episode 
in  his  life  which  had  resulted  in  his  abstinence  from 
tobacco  we  replenished  our  glasses,  in  order  that  we 
might  not  disturb  him  in  his  relation.  Tom  then 
drew  another  deep  inspiration,  and  proceeded  :  — 

“  The  incident  which  has  resulted  in  my  discon¬ 
tinuing  the  practice  of  smoking  for  the  present  (I 
say  for  the  present,  because  I  am  in  hopes  that  the 
embargo  may  be  i-emoved  in  the  future)  occurred  a 
lew  Veal'S  ago,  in  my  old  Oxibnl  days. 

“  1  was  proceeding  to  Alma  Jlatcr,  at  the  cenclu- 
sion  of  one  of  the  vacation!!,  and  had  taken  my  place 
in  the  train  which  was  to  bear  me  thither.  1  was 
the  sole  occupant  of  the  compartment,  and  the  train 
was  on  the  jioint  of  starting,  when  the  door  of  the 
carriage  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  an  old 
gentleman  entered  the  compartment.  He  was  a 
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sour-looking  old  fellow  of  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  was  evidently  bent  upon  taking  the  utmost  care 
of  himself.  He  wore  a  long  greatcoat,  which 
reached  almost  to  his  heels,  and  over  this  was  thrown 
a  short  wrapper ;  moreover,  his  throat  was  carefully 
swathed  in  the  folds  of  a  thick,  red  woollen  comfort¬ 
er.  He  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  at  all  the  sort  of 
person  with  whom  one  could  enter  into  conversation 
at  a  moment’s  notice.  I  felt  that  I  should  have 
infinitely  preferre<l  the  solitude  of  my  own  rumina¬ 
tions  to  his  society.  The  result  proved  that  my 
instinct  had  not  misled  me.  O  that  I  had  changed 
my  seat !  I  should  then  have  been  pulling  away  at 
the  present  moment  with  the  best  of  you  !  Frank, 
just  blow  a  good  cloud  of  smoke  into  my  face,  will 
you  ?  I  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  snilf  up  some  of 
it;  I  prefer  it  second-hand  to  not  at  all. —  Thanks. 

“  The  train  moved  slowly  out  of  the  station,  and 
the  old  gentleman  began  to  make  his  arrangements 
for  the  journey.  He  proceeded  to  unlock  and  opt*n 
a  somewhat  bulky,  black  travelling-bag,  from  which 
he  first  of  all  e.xtracted  a  seal-skin  cap,  which,  after 
having  removed  his  hat,  he  placed  upon  his  head, 
drawing  the  Hops  down  over  his  ears,  and  then  tying 
them  under  his  chin. 

“During  the  performance  of  this  operation,  I 
remarked  that  his  head  would  have  made  a  fine 
field  for  the  science  of  a  phrenologist,  it  being  quite 
bald;  he  next  produced  a  large  fur  slipper,  into 
which  he  inserted  his  huge  ungainly  feet.  It 
occurred  to  me,  on  noticing  these,  that  his  bootmaker 
must  be  a  man  of  no  ordinary  genius,  lor  how  he 
had  contrived  to  induce  the  coverings  of  the  old 
man’s  feet  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
numerous  knobs  which  overspread  those  feet  in  the 
most  unusual  places  has  ever  remained  a  mystery  to 
me. 

“  Having  done  all  that  he  could  for  those  two  ex¬ 
tremities  of  his  person,  he  dived  a  third  time  into 
the  black  bag.  ‘  What  next  ?  ’  I  thought,  for  I 
was  watching  him  with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity. 
An  air-cushion.  This,  after  unscrewing  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  he  placed  to  his  mouth  and  proceeded  to  in¬ 
flate  :  after  due  hissing,  he  appeared  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  dimensions  of  it,  and  placed  it  behind  his 
shoulder-blades ;  I  never  could  conceive  why  this 
was  done,  for  the  back  of  the  carriage  was  excellent¬ 
ly  padded.  He  then  drew  on  a  pair  of  thick  knit¬ 
ted  gloves,  spread  a  railway  rug  over  his  knees,  and 
appeared  to  be  made  up  for  the  journey.  1  thought 
he  was  most  likely  going  to  sleep  out  the  time  that 
he  was  destined  to  pass  in  the  train,  but  instead  of 
this  he  took  up  a  copy  of  the  Times,  which  he 
had  brought  with  him,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be 
very  soon  absorbed. 

“  I  then  proceeded  to  put  my  ideas  of  comfort  in 
force  :  you  may  guess  what  they  were.  I  drew  out 
my  cigar-case,  selected  a  weed,  and  had  just  struck 
a  light,  when  I  heard  a  slight  movement  proceeding 
from  my  companion.  I  looked  up :  his  eyes  were 
fixed  intently  upon  me  ;  he  was  closely  observing  my 
actions.  This  did  not  trouble  me  much,  so  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  light  up,  and  in  another  moment  was 
blowing  a  splendid  cloud. 

“  Presently  I  heard  a  cough,  —  ‘  Ahem ! ' 

“  I  looked  at  my  fellow-traveller. 

“  ‘  I  object  to  smoking,’  he  said. 

“  ‘  Well  now,’  1  thought,  ‘  this  is  cool,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.’ 

“  In  order  not  to  infringe  the  by-laws  of  the 
Company,  I  had  been  sareful  to  select  a  carriage  on 
the  door  of  which  was  hung  a  board  marked  ‘  Smok¬ 


ing  Compartment.’  I  suppose  the  old  gentleman, 
in  his  hurry,  had  not  observed  this  notice,  which 
placed  me  in  the  right  and  him  in  the  wrong.  1 
did  not  like  his  appearance  at  all ;  he  was  a  nasty, 
crusty  old  fellow,  I  could  see,  so  I  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  enlighten  him  as  to  his  mistake.  I  admit  mr 
conduct  was  rude,  but  I  replied, — 

“  ‘  H’m,  some  people,  do,  I  believe.’ 

“  He  had  not  waited  for  any  res|)onse  from  me  af¬ 
ter  having  made  his  objection,  but  had  returned  to 
the  perusal  of  his  paper.  Apparently  he  expected 
me  to  put  out  my  cigar.  This,  however,  I  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  doing.  About  three  min¬ 
utes  elapsed,  and  he  then  addressed  me  a  second 
time :  — 

“  ‘  I  think  you  cannot  have  heard  me,  sir  ;  I  in¬ 
formed  you  just  now  that  I  had  a  great  objection  to 
smoking.’ 

“  ‘  () !  I  heard  your  remark  distinctly  enough, 
sir,”  I  replied ;  “  and  it  seems  to  me  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  repeat  it.  I  am  not  prep.ared  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  controversy  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  habit.  On  your  enlightening  me  as  to  your 
opinion  on  the  subject,  I  stated  that  I  believed  there 
were  others  in  the  world  who  shared  your  objec¬ 
tions.’ 

“  There  was  a  short  pause,  and  then  he  renewed 
the  attack. 

“  ‘  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  you  arc  going 
to  continue  smoking,  in  defiance  of  what  I  have 
said  V  ’  he  asked. 

‘“I  did  n’t  mean  to  say  anything  of  the  sort,  sir,’ 
I  replied,  ‘  although  I  proposed  to  continue  my  pres¬ 
ent  occupation ;  but,  as  you  put  the  question  so 
pointedly,  I  see  no  harm  in  informing  you  that  1 
shall  not  put  this  eigar  out  until  it  has  become  too 
hot  for  my  lips  to  hold.’ 

“  He  appeared  to  be  greatly  astonished  at  my  cool 
audacity. 

“  ‘  Very  well,  sir,’  he  replied,  ‘  we  shall  sec  whether 
this  Company  will  allow  its  by-laws  to  be  infringed 
and  its  pa.sscngers  annoyed  with  impunity.  Unless 
you  at  once  extinguish  that  cigar,  I  shall,  the  ne.xt 
time  we  stop,  inform  the  guard  of  your  conduct.’ 

“  ‘  As  you  plea.se,  sir,’  I  replied,  and  continued 
smoking.  Shortly  afterwards  the  train  slackened  its 
speed,  and  my  fellow-passenger,  who  had  seated 
himself  on  that  side  of  the  carnage  farthest  from  the 
down  platform  of  the  stations  along  the  line,  removed 
the  railway  rug  from  his  knees,  slipped  his  knobly 
foot  out  of  the  gouty-looking  slipper,  and  moved 
to  the  seat  in  the  opposite  corner,  in  order,  I 
supposed,  to  hail  some  official  for  ,the  pui^iose  of  re- 
(juesting  him  to  have  me  removed.  .The  train  had 
hardly  come  to  a  dead  stop  before  down  went  the 
window,  and  out  popped  the  seal-tkin  cap  and  its 
contents. 

“  ‘  Guard,  guard !  ’  I  heard  him  exclaim. 

“  Rut  no  guard  replied  to  his  summons. 

“  Evidently  fearing  that  the  train  would  move  off 
before  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose  with  regard 
to  me,  he  bawled  out  again  at.  the  top  of  his  voice  :  — 

“  ‘  Guard,  guard,  porter !  why  don’t  you  come 
when  I  call  ?  ’ 

“  This  last  question  was  addressed  to  the  ap¬ 
proaching  form  of  the  first-named  individual.  My 
companion,  seeing  that  he  was  about  to  receive  at¬ 
tention,  drew  his  head  into  the  carriage  again,  and 
resumed  his  seat;  I  concluded  in  oiSer  that  the 
railway  official  might  obtain  a  clear  view  of  me. 
In  another  moment  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
guard  showed  themselves  at  the  window.  The  old 
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SMOKING  STRICTLY  PROHIBITED. 


gentleman  was  on  the  point  of  sjieaking  when  I  fore- 
stalleil  him. 

‘“O  guanl,’ I  said  very  quietly,  ‘  here ’s  an  old 
I  gentleman  who  has  an  objection  to  smoking,  —  some 
!  mistake  in  the  carriage,  I  suppose.  Would  you  l>e 
so  good  as  to  find  him  a  seat  in  another  compart¬ 
ment  ?  ’ 

“  The  guard  smiled,  and  the  old  gentleman  stared 
at  me  in  amazement.  He  did  not  understand  his 
mistake. 

‘“What  do  you  mean  by  this  impertinence,  sir  ?  ’ 
he  asked,  fiercelv.  ‘  Guard,  I  order  you  to  turn 
this  man  out  of  tke  carriage ;  he  has  been  annoying 
me  with  smoking,  in  spite  of  my  having  repeatedly 
I  asked  him  to  desist.  If  you  do  not  do  so,  and  find 
out  his  name,  so  that  he  may  be  summoned  before 
the  magistrates,  I  shall  report  you.’ 

*•  ‘  Can’t  do  it,  sir,’  was  the  guanl’s  answer. 
‘  The  gentleman ’s  perfectly  right ;  you  have  got 
into  a  wrong  compartment:  this  is  a  smoking- 
carriage.’ 

“  ‘  .Smoking-carriage !  ’  said  old  crusty ;  apparent¬ 
ly  he  was  not  aware  of  this  recent  stride  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  made  by  the  railway  companies. 

Yes,  sir.  Now,  sir,  if  you’re  going  to  change 
I  vour  seat,  you  must  be  (ptick  about  it ;  we  can’t  wait 
Lere  all  day.’ 

“  Handing  his  black  bag  and  other  traps  to  the 
guard,  he  hobbled  out  of  the  carriage,  casting  a 
glance  full  of  malignancy  on  me  as  he  passed. 
When  he  had  alighted  on  the  platform,  I  saw  him 
scrutinize  slowly  tlie  board  which  notified  that  the 
I  carriage  in  which  I  was  seated  was  devoted  to  the 
use  of  those  who  intlulged  in  the  habit  of  smoking. 

“  I  could  not  resist  saying,  ‘  Good  day,  sir ;  you  ’ll 
know  a  smoking-carriage  another  time,  I  think, 
when  you  .see  it.’  After  that  I  saw  no  more  of  my 
old  friend,  though  I  looked  out  of  the  carriage  win¬ 
dow  at  every  station  at  which  we  stopped,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  if  he  alighted.  Ajiparently,  how¬ 
ever  his  journey  was  a  longer  one  than  mine,  for  I 
reached  my  destination  without  getting  another 
sight  of  him. 

“  My  college  career  was  closed,  and  I  came  up 
here  to  rend  for  the  bar,  as  you  all  know.  About 
six  months  ago,  Amy  Harris  was  stopping  with  the 
Ashtons,  with  whom  you  are  aware  that  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  on  terms  of  great  intimacy.  Conse¬ 
quently,  during  the  young  lady’s  stay  there  I  saw  a 
great  deal  of  her ;  the  fact  is,  hardly  a  day  passed 
without  my  spending  a  portion  of  it  at  the  Ashtons’ 
house.  The  more  I  saw  of  Amy  Harris  the  more  I 
desired  to  see  of  her ;  and  as  this  could  not  well  be 
without  my  giving  her  my  name,  I  made  her  an  of¬ 
fer  ;  you  know  with  what  result,  —  she  referred  me 
to  ‘  papa.’  Papa,  I  was  informed,  resided  at  Lesbo- 
rough,  a  small  place  about  thirty  miles  beyond  Ox- 
foril.  To  I.a!sborough,  therelbre,  in  a  few  days,  I 
repaireil,  having  been  preceiled  by  Amy  and  also 
by  a  letter  from  Frank'  Ashton  (who  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Harris),  saying  that  I  was  well 
off,  of  respectable  family’,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  way 
a  desirable  son-in-law.  Mr.  Harris  was  therefore 
ptx'pai’eil  to  receive  me  very  graciously.  I  believe 
the  organ  of  individuality’  to  be  very  deficient  in  my 
brain,  for  I  have  always  had  the  greatest  dilliculty 
in  recognizing  faces,  and  it  is  only  after  repeated  in¬ 
terviews  that  I  become  master  of  the  appearance  of 
my  different  acquaintances.  I  believe  I  make  many 
enemies  through  this  deficiency ;  for  people,  I  feel 
sure,  often  imagine  that  I  am  cutting  them  intention¬ 
ally,  when  they  are  entirely  out  of  my  thoughts. 


'  “  On  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Harris,  who  was  a 

man  well  past  the  prime  of  life,  there  was  something 
about  him,  I  could  not  tell  what,  that  told  me  we 
had  met  before ;  but  the  how,  when,  and  where  of 
our  meeting  was  gone  from  me.  I  tried  hard  to  tax 
ray  memory  with  the  circumstances  under  which  we 
had  previously  met,  for  that  this  was  not  our  first 
meeting,  I  felt  convinced.  But  it  was  of  no  use, — 
the  treacherous  elf  memory  refused  to  render  me  any 
assistance.  I  did  not  like  Mr.  Harris’s  expression  ; 
I  thought  he.  seemed  to  scowl  at  me  in  a  peculiarly 
unpleasant  way.  He,  however,  gave  no  sign  of 
having  seen  me  before,  and  our  interview  proceed¬ 
ed.  Everything  went  smoothly  enough,  Mr.  Harris 
giving  his  consent  to  my  eng.agement  with  his 
daughter;  and  I  was  congratulating  myself  that  the 
business  had  been  so  satisfactorily  transacted, 
when  Amy’s  father  said,  with  a  sour  attempt  at  a 
smile :  — 

“  ‘  I  must  ask  you  one  question,  which  I  have  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  your  answer  will  prove  to  be  an  unneces¬ 
sary  one.  It  is  simply  this  :  Are  you  a  smoker  ?  ’ 

“  I  can  even  now  see  the  man’s  look  of  fiendish 
delight  as  he  put  the  question.  I  knew  him  then ; 
he  was  my  fellow-passenger  whom  I  had  so  uncere¬ 
moniously  caused  to  be  removed  to  another  railway 
carriage  three  years  previously,  when  he  had  raised 
an  objection  to  my  smoking.  He  had  immediately 
recognized  me,  and  determined  to  pay  me  oft'  for  my 
want  of  courtesy.  I  thought  it  showed  the  mean, 
sneaking  spirit  of  the  man,  asking  me  whether  I 
smoked,  when  all  the  time  he  was  perfectly  well  aware 
of  the  fact,  instead  of  reminding  me  in  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  way  of  our  former  meeting,  and  telling  me 
that  he  retained  his  objection  to  the  use  of  tobacco. 
I  should  have  respected  him  in  such  a  case,  whereas 
now  I  despised  him  from  my  inmost  soul. 

“  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  thankful  that 
I  did  not  possess  the  ability  of  easily  recognizing 
faces ;  for,  hail  I  known  that  Amy's  father  and  my 
anti-tobacco  fellow-passenger  were  one  and  the  same 
person,  I  am  afraid  that  1  should  not  have  had  the 
courage  to  ask  him  for  his  daughter’s  hand. 

“  As  he  had  chosen  to  ignore  our  former  meeting, 
I  ftdlowed  suit,  replying,  not  without  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety  at  the  result  of  my  answer:  — 

“  ‘  I  certainly  am  a  smoker,  though  not  to  a  great 
extent ;  I  hope  you  have  no  objection  to  the  habit.’ 

“  ‘  But  I  have  a  most  decided  objection  to  the 
filthy  habit.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Allen,  that  I  was  not 
aware  of  this  fact  before  you  started  on  your  jour¬ 
ney  down  here,  for  you  would  have  been  spared  the 
annoyance  of  a  fruitless  errand.  I  so  much  disap¬ 
prove  of  smoking,  that  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
entertain  a  proposal  for  my  daughter’s  hand  from 
any  one  who  indulged  in  it.  I  presume  that  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  and  that  our  interview 
may  be  considered  at  an  end.  I  am  sorry  you 
should  have  had  all  this  unnecessary  trouble. 
Good  —  ’ 

“  ‘  One  moment,  Mr.  Harris,’  I  exclaimed.  ‘  Sure¬ 
ly  this  need  not  be  the  cause  of  any  difficulty. 
Rather  than  be  deprived  of  Amy,  I  will  discontinue 
smoking ;  it  will  require  a  great  deal  of  self-denial 
on  my  part  to  break  off  the  habit,  I  admit ;  but  I  am 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  lose  Amy.’ 

“  ‘  Oh  !  that  certainly  alters  the  case,’  he  replied. 

‘  I  was  hanlly  prepared  for  this.  If  you  will  give 
me  your  word  of  honor  that,  so  long  as  you  are  en¬ 
gaged  to  my  daughter,  and  after  you  have  married 
her,  if  such  marriage  should  take  place,  you  will  ab¬ 
stain  fi'om  smoking  without  my  permission,  I  will 
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I  revoke  my  refusal  of  consent  to  your  engagement 
with  Amy.’ 

“  I  bound  myself  by  word  of  honor  that  it  should 
be  so,  and  my  engagement  dated  from  that  moment. 
He  had  certainly  paid  me  off  for  fumigating  him  in 
the  railway  carriage  with  a  vengeance.  I  hoped 
from  his  saying  that  1  was  not  to  smoke  without 
his  consent  that  he  would  occasionally  give  me  per¬ 
mission  to  do  so;  but  not  a  whilF,  though  I  did  hint 
to  him  on  several  subsequent  occasions  that  I  be¬ 
lieved  my  digestive  organs  were  becoming  impaired 
by  the  want  of  the  weed. 

I  “  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  held  a  pipe 
!  or  cigar  between  my  lips;  and  this  occurred  two 
I  months  ago.  Amy  sympathizes  with  me  entirtdy, 
‘  and,  when  we  are  married,  we  intend  to  set  our 
!  wits  to  work  to  devise  some  means  of  circumventing 
I  the  old  man.  1  intend  to  make  him  remove  his 

!  embargo  as  soon  as  I  can ;  but  of  course  no  attempt 
can  be  made  until  the  wedding  is  over ;  that  event, 
by  the  by,  I  expect  will  take  place  in  about  four 
j  months  from  the  present  time, 
j  “  Now  what  do  you  think  of  my  father-in-law 
I  elect  V  Is  he  not  an  old  curmudgeon  ?  ” 

We  were  unanimous  in  crying  shame  on  the  old 
man,  who  had  cherished  an  old  sore,  of  his  own 
causing,  for  three  years,  and  then  adopted  this 
mean  way  of  being  revenged.  ’We  .v.ssured  poor 
Tom  Allen,  who  sat  looking  very  glum,  that  he  pos- 
i  sessed  all  our  sympathy,  and  told  him  that  wo  ha<l 

I-  no  doubt  some  plan  could  be  concocted  iHjtween  us 

for  making  old  Harris  revoke  his  decision. 

By  the  time  that  Tom  Allen  had  finished  his 
i  j  story,  it  was  getting  rather  late,  so  oiir  party  broke 
up,  each  member  of  it  proceeding  to  his  own  abotle. 
1  saw  Tom  Allen  frequently  after  this  evening,  uj) 
to  the  time  of  his  marriage,  and  on  every  occasion 
inquired  whether  his  future  father-in-law’s  opinion 
had  undergone  any  change  ;  but  the  answer  was  al¬ 
ways  in  the  negative ;  old  Harris  remained  oIkIu- 
rate.  Tom  always  said,  “  But  never  mind ;  wait  till 
we  ’re  married ;  I  ’ll  be  even  with  him  then.” 

Allen’s  period  of  total  abstinence  from  tobacco 
previous  to  his  marriage  continued  for  about  seven 
months,  and  then,  on  taking  up  the  newspaper  one 
I  day,  I  saw  the  announcement  of  his  union  with  Miss 
I  Harris.  “  Poor  Tom,”  I  thought,  “  I  wonder  if  he ’s 

\  had  a  pipe  yet”  Then  I  began  to  wonder  whether 

i  he  would  succeed  in  his  endeavor  to  overcome  his 
^  father-in-law’s  scruples.  I  was  inclined  to  think 
j  that  he  would,  for  Allen  was  a  man  of  indomitable 
:  energy,  and  usually  succeeded  in  any  matter  he 

!  took  in  hand. 

!  I  saw  no  more  of  Tom  Allen  during  the  next 
]  three  months,  for  business  bad  detained  me  out  of 
town,  when  one  day,  as  I  was  passing  up  Regent 
Street,  whom  should  I  see  but  Master  Tom  saunter¬ 
ing  quietly  down  the  street,  and,  wonder  of  wonders, 
between  his  lips  he  held  a  huge  Havana.  He  had 
prevailed  with  Mr.  Harris  then,  and  was  fi’ce  to 
smoke  when  he  chose. 

1“  Ah,  Howard,  old  boy,”  he  said,  “  glad  to  see 
you ;  so  long  since  we ’ve  met,  when  we  consider 
we  used  to  see  each  other  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

I  You  see  I’ve  beaten  the  old  man,  —  smoke  fifty 
I  cigus  a  day  if  1  like.” 

I  congratulated  him  on  the  fact,  and  inquired 
what  means  be  had  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
brining  his  fiither-in-law  to  reason. 

“  Oh,”  he  said,  “  I  can’t  tell  you  out  here,  and  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  rather  in  a  hurry  at  the 
present  moment.  I  have  to  meet  Amy  at  a  shop  in 


Piccadilly,  and  I ’m  afraid  I ’m  rather  behind  time 
as  it  is ;  but  if  you  have  no  better  engagement  for 
town,  and  will  favor  us  with  your  company  at  din¬ 
ner  at  six  o’clock,  we  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you, 
and  I  ’ll  explain  how  I  brought  the  father-in-law 
round  to  my  way  of  thinking.” 

I  promised  to  come  on  the  following  day,  and  we 
parted. 

Accordingly,  at  the  appointed  time  I  presented 
mj'self  at  Allen’s  door.  I  was  much  pleased  with  his 
wife,  a  most  hospitable,  pleasant  little  body,  and  I 
felt  myself  at  home  with  her  at  once.  I  considered 
Tom  had  not  paid  too  dearly  for  the  privilege  of  call¬ 
ing  her  his  wife,  especially  now  that  he  was  at  fib- 
erty  again  to  smoke  as  hard  as  he  liked.  She  gave 
us  an  excellent  dinner,  to  which  we  did  full  justice ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  and  slie 
had  left;  us  to  ourselves,  I  reminded  Tom  of  his 
promise  to  inform  me  of  the  means  he  had  used  lor 
obtaining  Mr.  Harris’s  consent  to  smoke. 

He  laughed,  and  rang  the  bell.  A  boy  in  buttons 
came  in  answer  to  it,  to  whom  my  host  gave  some 
instructions  in  a  tone  that  was  too  low  to  reach  my 
ears.  In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Buttons  returnetl, 
bearing  in  bis  hand  a  metal  article  that  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  cross  between  a  pair  of  bellows  and  a 
watering-pot.  By  his  master’s  instructions,  the  boy 
placed  this  curious-looking  machine  on  the  table  in 
front  of  us,  and  then  left  the  room. 

I  regarded  it  for  a  few  moments  steadily,  but 
could  not  make  out  what  it  was ;  I  noticed  a  handle 
on  one  side  of  it,  so  that  it  was  evidently  a  rotatory 
machine  of  some  de8crii)tion. 

“  What  in  the  name  of  all  that ’s  mysterious  is 
that  ’?  ”  I  a.sked. 

“  That,  my  friend,”  replied  Tom,  “  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  torture  by  means  of  which  I  was  enabled  to 
cause  my  respected  fatlier-in-law  to  regard  snmking 
in  a  more  favorable  light  than  he  had  hitherto 
done.”  He  then  proceeded  to  speak  as  follows :  — 

“  As  sdon  as  our  honeymoon  was  over,  Amy  and 
I  set  our  wits  to  work  to  hit  upon  a  plan  for  briiig- 
ing  her  father  to  reason,  and  after  a  long  consulta¬ 
tion,  decided  upon  a  course  which  we  thought  would 
have  the  desired  effect.  Amy  therefore  wrote  to 
Mr.  Harris  to  ask  him  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  us 
(he  is  a  widower,  by  the  by),  to  which  request  he 
graciously  acceded.  The  d<ay  before  his  arrival  I 
bought  that  machine  which  I  see  you  regarding  with 
such  wonder.  •  It  is  a  fumigator  for  the  purpo.se  of 
fumigating  plants  with  tobacco,  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
stroying  little  insects  which  frequently  congregate 
upon  them.  I  also  purchased  several  pounds  of  the 
strongest  tobacco  I  could  lay  my  hands  upon.  I 
then  set  the  boy  to  work  at  the  machine  in  every 
room  of  the  house,  so  that  the  smoke  bec.'ime  so 
dense  that  it  was  actually  difficult  for  us  to  see  one 
another.  The  consequence  was,  that  on  the  day  of 
Mr.  Harris’  arrival  there  was  a  most  sickening 
stench  of  stale  tobacco-smoke  pervading  the  house.  | 
I  had  told  the  boy  to  give  the  bedroom  inteniled 
for  Mr.  Harris  a  double  dose,  which  he  did.  As 
soon  as  the  old  gentleman  set  foot  in  the  hall  he 
began  to  sniff  vigorously ;  then  he  turned  ujHin  me 
a  most  withering  look,  as  much  as  to  imply  that  I 
ha<l  broken  my  word  to  him.  He  did  not  say  any¬ 
thing  to  me,  however,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  left 
him  alone  with  Amy.  Directly  I  had  quitted  the 
room,  she  told  me  that  he  had  accused  me  of  having 
broken  my  word  In  r^ard  to  the  smoking.  She  ;; 
positively  stated  that  1  had  never  had  a  pipe  or  i 
cigar  in  my  mouth  since  the  day  of  my  marriage. 
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and  aflfucted  not  to  perceive  the  unpleasant  odor 
pervading  the  house. 

“  I  hail  given  the  boy  his  instructions,  so  when  I 
rang  the  bell  after  dinner  he  entered  the  room  with 
the  fumigator  ready  for  action. 

“  ‘  What  on  earth  is  that  thing  ?  ’  asked  ray  father- 
in-law. 

•  “  A  fumigator,”  I  replied.  “  I  must  apologize  to 

you,  my  dear  sir,  for  having  to  make  use  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  ;  but  the  fact  is  that,  finding  niy  digestion 
much  weakened  from  not  smoking  after  dinner,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  adopt  this  substitute,  I  am 
happy  to  say  with  the  most  fortunate  results,  for  1 
much  prefer  it  to  smoking,  and  find  its  etfects  much 
more  eilicaeious.  I  hope  it  will  not  cause  you  any 
annoyance.”  Without  reganling  his  look  of  a.stoii- 
Lihment,  I  then,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  set  a  light 
to  the  tobacco,  an<l  proceeded  to  turn  the  handle  of 
the  machine.  Volumes  of  smoke  instantly  began  to 
issue  from  the  spout 

“  ‘  That,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  horrible  stench 
which  fills  the  house,’  he  said ;  ‘  the  place  smells 
worse  than  any  tap-room  in  the  kingdom.’ 

“  ‘  Does  it  indeed,  sir  ?  ’  I  asked,  with  the  most 
innocent  expression  I  could  assume.  ‘  I  supfiose 
living  so  continually  in  it  we  are  unable  to  perceive 
it’ 

“  He  watched  the  smoke  ascending  to  the  ceiling 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  began  to  cough  vio¬ 
lently.  Seeing  the  effect  upon  him,  I  was  alwut  to 
offer  to  disc'ontinue  the  operation,  wlien  he  ex- 
claimetl,  — 

“  ‘  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Tom,  throw  that  infernal 
machine  out  of  the  window,  and,  if  you  must  have 
tobacco-smoke,  take  a  cigar.’ 

“  I  ceased  turning  the  handle,  —  I  ha<l  hardly  an- 
ticipate<l  so  speedy  a  conversion.  I  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  not  do  to  fall  into  his  views  too  rap¬ 
idly,  lest  his  suspicion  should  be  aroused.  So  I  re¬ 
plied  :  — 

“  ‘  I  wish  you  had  suggested  this  course  to  me 
some  time  ago,  sir,  for  I  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  tobacco  taken  in  this  form  that  I  now  prefer  it  to 
any  other,  and  it  will  require  a  greater  effort  on  my 
part  to  dispense  with  the  fumigator  than  was  the 
case  with  regard  to  cigars.  However,  as  you  find 
it  so  very  unpleasant,  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  practice,  and  solace  myself  with  a  cigar, 
my  taste  for  which  has  now  died  out.  I  only  hope 
my  health  will  not  suffer  by  the  change.  I  will 
now,  therefore,  with  your  permission,  take  a  cigar.’ 

“  ‘  O,  certainly,’  he  answered ;  ‘  anj-thing  rather 
than  that  abomination,’  pointing  to  the  fumigator. 

“  I  bad  taken  care,  previous  to  inviting  him,  not 
to  be  unprepared  for  the  contingency  which  oc¬ 
curred,  so  1  at  once  took  a  cigar  from  a  drawer,  and 
forthwith  enjoyed  the  first  smoke  I  had  had  for  nine 
months.  What  do  you  think  of  my  tactics  ?  ” 

“  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  result  of 
them,”  I  replied,  “  whatever  may  be  my  opinion  of 
the  means  yon  employed;  but  we  have  left  ^rs. 
Allen  too  long  alone,  suppose  we  join  her.” 


FEMININE  AFFECTATIONS. 

BV  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  GIRL  OF  THE  PERIOD.’’ 

The  old  form  of  feminine  affectation  used  to  be 
that  of  a  die-away  fine  lady  afflicted  with  a  myste¬ 
rious  malady  known  by  the  name  of  the  vapors,  or 
one,  no  less  obscure,  called  the  spleen.  Sometimes 
it  was  an  etherealized  being  who  had  no  capacity  for 
homely  things,  but  who  passed  her  life  in  an  atmos¬ 


phere  of  poetry  and  music,  for  the  most  part  ex¬ 
pressing  her  vague  ideas  in  halting  rhymes  that  gave 
more  satisfaction  to  herself  than  to  her  friends.  She 
was  probably  an  Italian  scholar,  and  could  quote 
Petrarch  and  Tasso,  and  did  quote  them  pretty  ; 
she  uiight  even  be  a  Della  Cruscan  by  honorable 
election,  with  her  own  peculiar  wreath  of  laurel  and 
her  own  silver  Ijtc  ;  any  way,  she  was  “  a  sister  of 
the  IVIuses,”  and  had  something  to  do  with  Apollo 
and  ]\linerva,  whom  she  was  sure  to  call  Pallas,  as 
being  mure  poetical.  Probably  site  had  dealings 
with  Diana,  too,  for  this  kind  of  woman  does  not  in 
any  age  affect  the  “  sea-borii,”  save  in  a  hazy,  sen¬ 
timental  way  that  bears  no  fruits ;  a  neatly  turned 
sonnet  or  a  clever  bit  of  counterpoint  being  to  her 
worth  all  the  manly  love  or  fireside  home  delights 
that  the  world  can  give.  What  is  the  touch  of  ba¬ 
bies’  dimpled  fingers  or  the  rosy  kisses  of  babies’  lips 
compared  to  the  pleasures  of  being  a  sister  cff  the 
Muses,  and  one  of  the  beloved  of  Apollo  ?  The 
Della  Cruscan  of  former  days,  or  her  modern  avatar, 
will  tell  you  that  music  and  poetry  are  godlike  and 
bear  the  soul  away  to  heaven,  but  that  the  nursery 
is  a  prison,  and  babies  no  dearer  jailers  than  any 
other,  and  that  household  duties  disgrace  the  aspir¬ 
ing  soul  mounting  to  the  empyrean.  This  was  the 
Ethereal  Being  of  last  generation, — the  Blue-stock¬ 
ing,  as  a  poetess  in  white  satin,  witli  her  eyes  turned 
up  to  heaven,  and  her  hair  in  dishevelled  cascades 
aljout  her  neck.  She  dropped  her  mantle  as  she 
finally  departed  ;  and  we  still  have  the  Della  Crus- 
can  essence,  if  not  in  the  precise  form  of  earlier 
times.  We  still  have  ethereal  beings  who,  as  the 
practical  outcome  of  their  etherealization,  rave  about 
luu.sic  and  ^Kietiy’,  and  Halle  and  Ruskin,  and  hor¬ 
ribly  neglect  their  babies  and  the  weekly  bills. 

A  favorite  form  of  feminine  affectation  among 
certain  opposers  uf  the  prevalent  fast  type  is  in  an 
intense  womanliness,  an  aggravating  intensity  of 
womanliness,  that  makes  one  long  for  a  little  rough¬ 
ness,  just  to  take  off  the  cloying  excess  of  sweetness. 
This  kind  is  generally  found  with  large  eyes,  dark 
in  the  lids  and  hollow  in  the  orbit,  by  wliieh  a  cer¬ 
tain  spiritual  expression  is  given  to  the  face,  a  cer¬ 
tain  look  of  being  consumed  by  the  hidden  fire  of 
lofty  thought,  that  is  very  effective.  It  does  not 
destroy  the  efiectiveness  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
darkened  lids  and  cavernous  orbits  is  most  probably 
internal  disease,  when  not  antimony;  eyes  (rf  this 
sort  stand  for  spirituality,  and  loftiness  of  thought, 
and  intense  womanliness  of  nature,  and,  as  all  men 
are  neither  chemists  nor  doctors,  the  simulation 
does  quite  as  well  as  truth.  The  main  character¬ 
istic  of  these  women  b  self-consciousness.  They 
live  before  a  moral  mirror,  and  pass  their  time  in 
attitudinizing  to  what  they  think  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  They  can  do  nothing  simply,  nothing  spon¬ 
taneously  and  without  the  fffllest  consciousness  as  to 
how  they  do  it,  and  how  they  look  while  they  are 
doing  it  In  every  action  of  their  lives  they  see 
themselves  as  pictures,  as  characters  in  a  novel,  as 
impersonations  of  poetic  images  or  thoughts.  If 
they  give  you  a  glass  of  water,  or  take  your  cup 
from  you,  they  are  Youth  and  Beauty  ministering  to 
Strength  or  Age,  as'  the  case  may  be;  if  they  bring 
you  a  photographic  album,  they  are  Titian’s  Daugh¬ 
ter  carrying  her  casket,  a  trifle  modernized ;  if  they 
hold  a  child  in  their  arms,  they  are  Madonnas,  and 
look  unutterable  maternal  love,  though  they  never 
saw  the  little  creature  before,  and  care  for  it  no 
more  than  for  the  puppy  in  the  mews ;  if  they  do 
any  small  personal  office,  or  attempt  to  do  it,  mak- 
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ing  believe  to  tie  a  shoe-string,  comb  out  a  curl, 
fasten  a  button,  they  are  Charities  in  graceful  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  expect  you  to  think  them  both  charitable 
and  graceful. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  they  can  neither  tie  a  string 
nor  fasten  a  button  with  ordinary’  deftness,  for  they 
have  a  trick  of  using  only  the  ends  of  their  fingers 
when  they  do  anything  with  their  hands,  as  being 
more  graceful,  and  altogether  fitting  in  better  than 
would  a  firmer  grasp  with  the  delicate  womanliness 
of  the  character ;  and  the  less  sweet  and  more  com¬ 
monplace  woman  who  does  not  attitudinize  morally, 
and  never  parades  her  womanliness,  beats  them  out 
of  the  field  for  real  helpfulness,  and  is  the  Charity 
which  the  other  only  plays  at  being.  This  kind, 
too,  afiects,  in  theory,  wonderful  subinissiveness  to 
man.  It  upholds  Griselda  as  the  type  of  feminine 
perfection,  and  —  still  in  theory  —  between  inde¬ 
pendence  and  being  tyrannized  over,  goes  In  for  the 
tyranny,  “  I  would  rather  my  husband  beat  me 
than  let  me  do  too  mueh  as  I  liked,”  said  one  before 
she  married,  who,  after  she  was  married,  managed 
to  get  entire  possession  of  the  domestie  reins,  and 
took  good  care  that  her  nominal  lord  should  be  her 
practical  slave.  For,  notwithstanding  the  sweet 
subinissiveness  of  her  theory,  the  intensely  womanly 
woman  has  the  most  astonishing  knack  of  getting 
her  own  way  and  imposing  her  own  will  on  others. 
The  real  tyrant  among  women  is  not  the  one  who 
flounces  and  sputters,  and  declares  that  nothing 
shall  make  her  obey  ;  but  the  soft-mannered,  large¬ 
eyed,  and  intensely  womanly  person,  who  says  that 
Griselda  is  her  ideal,  and  that  the  whole  duty  of 
woman  lies  in  unquestioning  obedience  to  man. 

In  contrast  with  this  special  affectation  is  the 
mannish  woman,  —  the  woman  who  wears  a  double- 
breasted  coat  with  big  buttons,  of  which  she  flings 
back  the  lappels  with  an  air,  understanding  the  siig- 
gestiveness  of  a  wide  chest  and  the  need  of  un¬ 
checked  breathing ;  who  wears  unmistakable  shirt- 
fronts,  linen  collars,  vests,  and  plain  ties,  like  a  man  ; 
who  folds  her  arms,  or  sets  them  akimbo  like  a  man ; 
who  even  nurses  her  feet  and  cradles  her  knees,  in 
spite  of  her  petticoats,  and  makes  believe  that  the 
attitude  is  comfortable  because  it  is  manlike.  If 
the  excessively  womanly  woman  is  affected  in  her 
sickly  sweetness,  the  mannish  woman  is  affected  In 
her  breadth  and  roughness.  She  adores  dogs  and 
horses,  which  she  places  far  above  children  of  all 
ages.  She  boasts  of  how  good  a  marksman  she  is, 
—  she  does  not  call  herself  markswoman,  —  and  how 
she  can  hit  right  and  left,  an<l  bring  down  both  birds 
flying.  AVhen  she  drinks  wine,  she  holds  the  stem 
of  the  glass  between  her  first  two  fingers,  hollows 
her  underlip,  and  tosses  it  off,  throwing  her  head 
well  back,  —  she  would  disdain  the  ladylike  sip  or 
the  closer  gesture  of  ordinary  women.  She  is  great 
in  cheese  and  bitter  beer,  in  claret  cup  and  still 
champagne,  but  she  despises  the  puerilities  of  sweets 
or  of  effervescing  wines.  She  rounds  her  elbows 
and  turns  her  wrist  outward,  as  men  round  their 
elbows  and  turn  their  wrists  outward.  She  is  fond 
of  carpentry,  she  says,  and  boasts  of  her  powers 
with  the  plane  and  saw ;  for  charms  to  her  watch- 
chain  she  wears  a  corkscrew,  a  gimlet,  a  big  knife, 
and  a  small  foot-rule ;  and  in  entire  contrast  with  the 
intensely  womanly  woman,  who  uses  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  only,  the  mannish  woman,  when  she  docs  any¬ 
thing,  uses  the  whole  hand,  and  if  she  had  to  thread 
a  needle  would  thread  it  as  much  by  her  palm  as 
by  her  fingers.  All  of  which  is  aflectation,  —  from 
first  to  last  aflectation  ;  a  mere  assumption  of  virile 


fashions  utterly  inharmonious  to  the  whole  being, 
physical  and  mental,  of  a  woman. 

Then  there  is  the  affectation  of  the  woman  who 
has  taken  propriety  and  orthodoxy  under  her  spe¬ 
cial  protection,  and  who  regards  It  as  a  personal  in¬ 
sult  when  her  friends  and  acquaintances  go  beyond 
the  exact  limits  of  her  mental  sphere.  This  is  the 
woman  who  assumes  to  be  the  antiseptic  element  in  > 
society,  who  makes  believe  that  without  her  the 
world  and  human  nature  would  go  to  the  dogs,  and 
plunge  headlong  into  the  abyss  of  sin  and  destruc¬ 
tion  forthwith ;  and  that  not  all  the  grand  heroism 
of  man,  not  all  his  thought  and  energy  and  high  en¬ 
deavor  and  patient  seeking  after  truth,  would  sen-e 
his  turn  or  the  world’s  if  she  did  not  spread  her 
own  petty  preserving  nets,  and  mark  out  the  boun¬ 
dary  lines  within  which  she  would  confine  the  range 
of  thought  and  sjicculation.  She  knows  that  this 
assumption  of  spiritual  beadledom  is  mere  affecta¬ 
tion,  and  that  other  minds  have  as-  much  right  to 
their  own  boundary  lines  as  she  claims  for  herself; 
but  it  seems  to  her  pretty  to  assume  that  woman 
generally  is  the  consecrated  beadle  of  thought  and 
morality,  and  that  she,  of  all  women,  is  most  spe¬ 
cially  consecrated.  As  an  offshoot  of  this  kind 
stands  the  affectation  of  simplicity, — the  woman 
whose  mental  attitude  is  self-tlepreciation,  and  who 
poses  herself  as  a  mere  nobody  when  the  world  is 
ringing  with  her  praises.  “  Is  it  possible  that  your 
Grace  has  ever  heartl  of  me  f  ”  said  one  of  this  class 
with  prettily  affected  naiuete  at  a  time  when  all  Eng¬ 
land  was  astir  about  her,  and  when  colors  and  fash¬ 
ions  went  by  her  name  to  make  them  take  with  the 
public  at  large.  No  one  knew  better  than  the  fair 
ingenue  in  question  how  fiir  and  wide  her  fame  had 
spread,  but  she  thought  it  looked  modest  and  sim¬ 
ple  to  assume  ignorance  of  her  own  value,  and  to 
declare  that  she  wiis  but  a  creeping  worm  whan  all 
the  world  knew  that  she  was  a  soaring  butterfly. 

There  is  a  certain  like  kind  of  affectation  very 
common  among  pretty  women ;  and  this  is  the 
affectation  of  not  knowing  that  they  are  pretty,  and 
not  recognizing  the  effect  of  their  beauty  on  men. 
Take  a  woman  with  bewildering  eyes,  say,  of  a 
maddening  size  and  shape,  and  fringed  with  long 
lashes  that  distract  you  to  look  at;  the  creature 
knows  that  her  eyes  are  bewildering,  as  well  as  she 
knows  that  fire  burns  and  that  ice  melts  ;  she  knows 
the  eflect  of  that  trick  she  has  with  them,  —  the 
sudden  uplifting  of  the  heavy  lid,  and  the  swift,  full 
gaze  that  she  gives  right  into  a  man’s  eyes.  She 
has  practised  it  often  in  the  glass,  and  knows  to  a 
mathematical  nicety  the  exact  height  to  which  the 
lid  must  be  raised,  and  the  exact  fi.xity  of  the  gaze. 
She  knows  the  whole  meaning  of  the  look,  and  the 
stirring  of  men’s  blood  that  it  creates;  but  if  you 
speak  to  her  of  the  effect  of  her  trick,  she  puts  on 
an  air  of  extremest  ifinocence,  and  protests  her 
entire  ignorance  as  to  anything  her  eyes  may  say  or 
mean ;  and  if  you  press  her  hard  she  will  look  at 
you  in  the  same  way  for  your  own  benefit,  and  deny 
at  the  very  moment  of  offence.  Various  other 
tricks  has  she  with  those  bewildering  eyes  of  hers, 
—  each  more  perilous  than  the  other  to  men’s 
peace:  and  all  unsparingly  employed,  no  matter 
what  the  result.  For  this  is  the  woman  who  flii’ts 
to  the  extreme  limits,  then  suddenly  draws  up  and 
says  she  meant  nothing.  Step  by  step  she  has  led 
you  on,  with  looks  and  smiles,  and  pretty  doubtful 
phrases  always  susceptible  of  two  meanings,  the  one 
for  the  ear  by  mere  word,  the  other  for  the  heart  by 
the  accompaniments  of  look  and  manner,  which  are 
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intangible ;  step  by  step  she  has  drawn  you  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  maze  where  she  has  gone  before 
as  your  decoy;  then,  when  she  has  you  safe,  she 
raises  her  eyes  for  the  last  time,  complains  that  you 
have  mistaken  her  cruelly,  and  that  she  has  meant 
nothing  more  than  any  one  else  might  mean ;  and 
what  can  she  do  to  repair  her  mistake?  Love 
you?  marry  you?  No;  she  is  engaged  to  your 
rival,  who  counts  his  thousands  to  your  hundreds ; 
and  what  a  pity  that  }’ou  had  not  seen  this  all  along, 
and  that  you  should  have  so  misunderstood  her! 
Besides,  what  is  there  about  her  that  you  or  any  one 
should  love  ? 

Of  all  the  many  affectations  of  women,  this  aifecta- 
tion  of  their  own  harmlessness  when  beautiful,  and 
of  their  innocence  of  design  when  they  practise 
their  arts  for  the  discomfiture  of  men,  is  the  most 
dangerous  and  the  most  disastrous.  But  what  can 
one  say  to  them?  The  very  fact  that  they  are 
dangerous  disarms  a  man’s  anger  and  blinds  his 
perception  until  too  late.  That  men  love  though 
they  suffer  is  the  woman’s  triumph,  guilt,  and  con¬ 
donation  ;  and  so  long  as  the  trick  succeeds  it  will 
be  practised.  Another  affectation  of  the  same  fam¬ 
ily  IS  the  extreme  friendliness  and  familiarity  which 
some  women  adopt  in  their  manners  towaids  men. 
Young  girls  affect  an  almost  maternal  tone  to  boys 
of  their  own  age,  or  a  year  or  so  older ;  and  they, 
too,  when  their  wiser  elders  remonstrate,  declare 
they  mean  nothing,  and  how  hard  it  is  that  they 
may  not  be  natural.  This  form  of  affectation,  once 
begun,  continues  through  life,  being  too  convenient 
to  be  lightly  discarded ;  and  youtliful  matrons  not 
long  out  of  their  teens  assume  a  tone  and  ways  that 
would  about  befit  middle  age  counselling  giddy  youth, 
and  that  might  by  chance  be  dangerous  even  then 
if  the  “  Indian  summer  ”  was  specially  bright  and 
warm. 

Then  there  is  the  aifectation,  pure  and  simple, 
which  is  the  mere  affectation  of  manner,  such  as  is 
shown  in  the  drawling  voice,  the  mincing  gait,  the 
extreme  gracefulness  of  attitude  that  by  conscious¬ 
ness  ceases  to  be  grace,  and  the  thousand  little 
minauderies  and  coquetries  of  the  sex  known  to  us 
all.  And  there  is  the  affectation  which  people  of  a 
higher  social  sphere  show  when  they  condescend  to 
those  of  low  estate,  and  talk  and  look  as  if  they 
were  not  quite  certain  of  their  company,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  knew  if  they  were  Christian  or  heathen,  savage 
or  civilized.  And  there  is  the  affectation  of  the 
maternal  passion  with  women  who  are  never  by  any 
chance  seen  with  their  children,  but  who  speak  of 
them  as  if  they  were  never  out  of  their  sight ;  the 
affectation  of  wifely  adoration  with  women  who  are 
to  be  met  about  the  world  with  every  man  of  their 
acquaintance  rather  than  with  their  lawful  hus¬ 
bands;  the  affectation  of  asceticism  in  women  who 
lead  a  thoroughly  self-enjoying  life  from  end  to 
end ;  and  the  affectation  of  political  fervor  in  those 
who  would  not  give  up  a  ball  or  a  new  dress  to  save 
Europe  from  universal  revolution.  Go  where  we 
will,  affectation  of  being  something  she  is  not  meets 
us  in  woman,  like  a  ghost  we  cannot  lay  or  a  mist  we 
cannot  sweep  away.  In  the  holiest  and  the  most 
trivial  things  alike  we  find  it  penetrating  every¬ 
where,  —  even  in  church,  and  at  her  prayers,  when 
the  pretty  penitent,  rising  from  her  lengthy  orison, 
lifts  her  eyes  and  looks  about  her  fbrtively  to  see 
who  has  noticed  her  self-abasement  and  to  whom 
her  picturesque  piety  has  commended  itself.  All 
sorts  and  patterns  of  good  girls  and  pleasant  women 
are  very  dear  and  delightful ;  but  the  pearl  of  great 
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price  is  the  thoroughly  natural  and  unaffected  wo¬ 
man,  —  that  is,  the  woman  who  is  truthful  to  her 
core,  and  who  would  as  little  condescend  to  act  a 
pretence  as  she  would  dare  to  tell  a  lie. 
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The  London  Times,  which  is  nothing  if  not  crit¬ 
ical,  considers  “The  Spanish  Gypsy”  a  poem  of 
the  highest  merit,  —  a  judgment  to  which  there  b 
no  dissent  on  eilner  side  of  the  water. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  had  enjoyed  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  one  of  hb  works  letch,  at  a  public 
auction,  the  great  sum  of  £4,160.  This  was  the 
price  given  for  Sir  Edwin’s  “  Braema  ”  at  a  sale  in 
London  last  month. 

At  Vei'sailles  the  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  com- 

eing  with  the  wishes  of  Pius  IX.,  now  wear  a 
g  veil,  hanging  down  to  their  wabt,  whenever 
they  resort  to  the  Church  of  St.  Louis,  or  to  that  of 
Notre  Dame. 

A  L.ATE  number  of  the  Railway  Times  has  this 
naive  announcement :  “  We  are  under  the  necessity 
of  omitting  the  whole  of  our  correspondence  for  the 
present  week,  as  well  as  sorne  exceedingly  valuable 
observations  of  our  own  (!)  on  prevailing  topics.” 

The  London  public,  it  appears,  is  being  regaled 
with  two  dramatizations  ot  Charles  Reade’s  new 
novel.  The  Examiner  says :  “  iVIr.  Charles  Reade’s 
version  of  Foul  Play,  differing  essentially  from  that 
now  playing  at  the  Holborn,  has  been  produced 
with  complete  success  at  the  new  Theatre  Royal, 
Leeds.” 

It  appears  there  are  at  the  present  time  in  Great 
Britain  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  theatres,  thirty- 
three  of  which  are  in  London,  six  at  Liverpool,  and 
three  in  Glasgow.  Of  the  metropolitan  theatres 
eight  have  been  totally  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
past  twenty-seven  years,  —  viz.  Astley’s,  the  Gar¬ 
rick,  the  Olympic,  the  Pavilion,  Covent  Garden, 
Surrey,  Standara,  and  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre. 

M.  Phii,aket  Chasles,  one  of  the  most  inde¬ 
fatigable  piocheurs  of  hbtorical  and  scientific  curios¬ 
ities  of  the  present  day,  has  discovered  in  an  ancient 
Italian  work,  published  in  1636,  the  first  idea  of  a 
magneric  telegraph.  A  Dutch  savant  had  written 
on  the  possibility  of  establbhing  secret  correspond¬ 
ence  between  Italy  and  Holland  by  means  of  two 
needles,  one  of  which  would  be  called  Rome  and 
the  other  the  Hague. 

As  an  instance  of  the  enormous  salaries  paid  in 
England  to  vocalists,  the  Orchestra  informs  its 
readers  that  Mademoiselle  Nilsson,  for  anging  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  one  afternoon,  and  at  a  private 
concert  in  Belgrave  Square  in  the  evening,  netted 
nearly  £300.  Sontag,  Malibran,  Grisi,  and  Per¬ 
sian!,  the  greatest  singers  ever  known,  when  in  the 
zenith  of  their  popularity  received  less  than  one 
fourth  of  the  terms  now  paid  to  Mademoiselle  Nils¬ 
son  for  an  evening  concert. 

A  PEN  and  ink  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Ed¬ 
mond  About,  by  M.  Villemessant,  has  just  been 
made  public.  It  seems  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Men  of  Letters,  M.  About  used  strong 
language  against  M.  Villemessant,  to  which  M.  de 
Villemessant  retaliated,  by  telling  hL  About  that  he 
is  getting  “  old  and  fat,  that  he  resembles  a  goret 
(Anglice,  hog),  and  that  hb  eyes  are  like  two  holes 
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burnt  in  a  blanket.”  This  maj  be  added  to  the 
next  edition  of  Mr.  Disraeli  the  elder’s  “  Amenities 
of  Literature.” 

M.  Taixe,  the  well-known  writer  on  English 
literature,  was  recently  married  in  Paris,  the  cere¬ 
mony  taking  place  in  church,  —  this  in  spite  of  his 
sarcastic  remarks  on  marriiiges  in  <reneral,  in  his 
witty  book,  “  Notes  de  Frederick  Thomas  (irain- 
dorae,”  wliere,  after  exposing  the  mercantile  nature 
of  French  marriages,  he  describes  the  religious  cere¬ 
mony  as  iiiiposiiig  in  the  highest  degn'e,  and 
strongly  resembling  the  fifth  act  in  “  liobert  le 
Diable,”  only  the  latter,  remarks  Taine,  has  a 
more  religious  character. 

TiiK  Joui-nal  des  Connaisnancpn  MedimUs  states 
that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  Europe  could 
l)oa8t  102,061  miles  of  railways;  and  that,  for  all 
tlie  five  parts  of  the  world  the  grand  total  is 
162,500  miles.  This  length  would  be  sufficent  to 
encircle  our  globe  twice  round  the  equator,  anti  as 
many  times  round  a  meridian  provided  with  tlie 
necessary  complement  of  polar  and  tropical  paral¬ 
lels  ;  and  it  has  taken  less  than  fifty  years  to  form 
this  immense  iron  ginlle,  the  end  of  which  the  next 
generation  is  not  likely  to  see. 

A  WOXDEKFCL  feat  of  English  pedcM^trianlsm  is 
stated  by  the  Morning  Star  to  have  been  lately 
achieved  by  a  man  named  Woodhouse,  who  uitder- 
took,  for  a  bet  of  £20,  to  run  forty  miles  in  five 
hours.  The  course  selected  was  the  high  road  from 
Newington  to  Croydon,  a  distanc'c  of  ten  miles. 
Woodhouse  ran  from  Newington  to  Croydon  and 
back  in  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes.  The  next 
ten  miles,  from  Newington  to  Croydon  he  performed 
in  one  hour  and  twelve  minutes,  and  completed  the 
whole  distance  by  9.53  a.m.,  having  seven  minutes 
to  spare,  without  exhibiting  any  distress. 

A  HAIRDRESSER  of  BressunHj,  France,  recently 
drew  $30,000  in  the  lottery  for  Enfants  Pauoren. 
He  immediately  rushed  up  to  Paris,  drove  straight 
to  the  Corps  Legislatif,  where  he  demanded  an  im¬ 
mediate  interview  with  his  deputy,  who,  when  at 
home,  he  has  the  honor  of  shaving ;  and  requested 
him  to  accompafiy  him  to  the  Bank  of  France,  in 
order  to  claim  the  money.  M.  Charles  Lcroux,  lest 
he  should  lose  a  vote  at  the  coming  election,  imme¬ 
diately  acceded  to  the  hairdresser's  request.  The 
incident  excited  much  merriment  in  the  House, 
where  the  story  spread  like  wildfire. 

A  Paris  corre^ndont  is  responsible  for  the  sub¬ 
joined  story :  —  “I  was  in  a  hairdresser’s  shop  a  few 
days  ago,  when  a  man  entered  who  offered  for  sale  a 
large  lot  of  Chinese  tails.  I  mean  human  hair  tails 
such  as  adorn  the  head*  of  the  subjects  of  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Empire.  The  bargain  was  soon  struck  at  the  low 
rate  of  two  francs  and  a  half  per  tail,  and  the  vendor 
was  encouraged  to  bring  as  many  mofe  as  he  could 
procure.  The  haiir  was  coarse  and  black,  and  did 
not  s<;em  to  me  fitted  to  add  to  the  attractions  of 
any  female  head,  so  I  inquired  to  what  use  it  could 
be  put.  ‘  Use !  ’  exclaimed  the  hairdresser ;  ‘  soyez 
tranquille.  I  am  not  anxious  about  that.  There  is 
such  a  demand  for  hair  just  now  that  we  are  too 
happy  to  buy  whatever  we  can  get.’  I  tell  you  this 
story,  as  it  may  furnish  a  useful  hint  to  some  of 
your  la<ly  re.aders,  on  fashion  bent,  but  still  of  fru¬ 
gal  minds.  They  will  be  glad  to  know  that  by  ask¬ 
ing  for  Chineiie  tails  they  may  procure  cheap  hair 
for  country  toilets,  or  m<we  especially  for  $ea-batk- 
ing.” 


The  young  £m(ieror  of  China  has  just  entered 
the  bonds  of  matrimony.  His  courtship  strikes  m 
as  being  more  than  usually  Chinese.  According  to 
the  description,  one  hundred  and  twenty  young 
girls,  ranging  from  eleven  to  nineteen  years  old, 
were  admitte<l  to  the  pala<‘e  on  the  previous  even¬ 
ing  as  candhlates.  Seven  were  chosen  from  this 
numlxT,  who  had  to  submit  to  an  examination  before 
the  Enipress-motlier,  whoMt  business  it  is  to  make  the 
choice.  Letters  from  Pekin  state  that  the  young 
lady  upon  whom  tire  choice  of  the  Prince  and  his 
mother  fell  was  born  at  Monkden,  in  the  province 
of  Chingking.  that  she  Lad  attained  her  eleventh 
year,  and  tliat  she  was  extremely  beautiful.  She 
belongs  to  a  family  that  for  fifteen  years  epjoyed 
the  high  favor  of  the  late  Emperor  Tao-Kouang. 
It  is  announced  that  the  majority  of  the  Emperor 
Tcboung-Tche  will  shortly  be  declared,  and  that  he 
will  then  take  the  direction  o(  affairs. 

The  London  Examiner  pays  the  foik>\viDg  com¬ 
pliment  to  our  {leriodlcal  literature :  “  The  Atlau- 
tic  Monthly  appeals  to  readers  both  here  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  excellence  of  its  articles 
proves  that  the  original  serial  literature  of  erica 
IS  quite  equal  to  hold  its  own  with  the  old-estab¬ 
lished  magazines  of  London.  There  are  several 
thoroughly  good  articles  in  this  June  number ; 
among  these  we  would  specially  mark  a  somewhat 
ambitious  one  on  tlie  ‘  Talmud,’  and  which  we  com¬ 
mend  to  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  commencement  cd'  ‘  St.  Michael’s  Night  ’ 
gives  lair  promise  of  an  entertaining  story.  The 
‘  Discovery  of  Etherization  ’  is  also  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  article ;  and  although  ‘  Abyssinia  and  King 
'i'heodore  ’  is  a  well-worn  subject,  the  writer  finds 
something  sufficiently  new  to  produce  a  lively  and 
agreeable  article.” 

“A  Girl  of  the  Period  ”  writes  to  the  editor  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  complain  that  a  gentleman 
is  in  the  habit  of  bringing  two  or  three  fawns  and 
two  or  three  slieep-<logs  into  the  ride  in  Rotten  Row 
when  it  is  at  its  fullest,  and  that  the  unusual  ap¬ 
parition  excites  and  frightens  her  horse,  otherwise 
a  quiet  animal  enough.  The  English  Rose,  we 
know  she  is  a  rose,  feels  certain  that  if  the  owner  of 
the  fawns  and  dogs  in  question  is  made  aware  of 
the  annoyance  and  danger  caused  by  their  presence, 
he  will  air  his  menagerie  in  some  other  part  of  the 
park  than  that  set  apart  for  horse  exeixiise.  The 
Pall  Mall  inserts  the  substance  of  her  charming 
letter,  without  publishing  tlie  text  of  the  letter 
Itself,  as  Mamma  would  not  liko  it  to  be  known 
that  she  corresponded  with  the  editor  of  a  news¬ 
paper  !  ”  That  must  be  a  hard-hearted  fellow  with 
the  fawns  and  the  dogs,  if  he  doesn’t  Instantly 
strangle  the  stupid  brutes  on  seeing  this  appeal 

“A  xotable  roan,”  says  the  Morning  Star, 
“  has  just  died  in  a  little  Devonshire  village, —  a 
man  who  was  once  famous,  and  will  not  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Rajah  Brooke  is  not  a  personage  who  will 
figure  prominently  in  history,  unless  it  be  in  the 
historj-  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago ;  but,  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  type  of  a  certain  class  of  adventurers  now 
all  but  extinct,  his  memory  and  his  deeds  will  often 
be  reealleil  in  the  future,  although  with  very  min- 
:  gled  and  often  with  veiy  adverse  feelings.  He  was 
a  hero  of  a  type  of  which  Mr.  Charles  Kingsley 
would  approve,  —  a  sort  of  Sir  Amyas  Leigh,  whom 
some  future  noveUst  of  the  muscular  scho^  may  be 
I  expected  to  deify  as  a  hero  of  brute  force.  The  life 
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of  Sir  James  Brooke  was  a  romantic  one,  and  the 
many  picturesque  aspects  which  it  presented  to  the 
eye  of  the  distant  observer  had  the  effect  of  obscur¬ 
ing  the  moral  sense  of  those  whose  imaginations 
were  dazzled  by  his  adventures.  We  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  young  Indian  officer  who,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  wounded  in  the  Burmese  War,  explored  the 
cities  of  Asia  Elinor,  and  then  set  sail  in  a  cockboat 
of  a  yacht  for  a  voyage  of  discover^'  and  conipiest 
in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  should 
have  attracted  a  host  of  admirers.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  in  bis  enterprise  which  did  not  exactly  place 
him  on  a  level  with  Clive  and  Hastings,  —  for  their 
work,  besides  being  far  greater,  did  not  at  all  re¬ 
semble  his,  —  but  which  awakened  the  same  feeling 
of  enthusiasm  as  that  whieh  the  deeds  of  Drake  and 
of  Raleigh  will  always  kindle  in  tlie  heart  of  a  mari¬ 
time  nation. 

Frknch  notions  upon  the  subject  of  duelling  are 
evidently  undergoing  a  change  fur  the  lietter.  .Mr. 
Henry  Iluchefort  declines  to  fight  the  Prince  de  la 
Moskowa,and  in  assigning  his  n'asons  in  a  letter  for 
the  decision  states  that  as  a  writer  he  has  a  {lerfcct 
right  to  criticise  the  acts  of  eminent  men  ;  that  sup¬ 
posing  he  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  conduct 
pursued  in  1815  by  Davoust,  Augerean,  Talleyrand, 
Marinont,  and  a  hundred  others,  he  might  have  to 
fight  duels  with  the  descendants  of  all  those  person¬ 
ages.  The  letter  concludes  in  the.«c  words:  — 
“  There  is  a  question  of  principle  involved,  which  I 
am  unwilling  to  compromise.  To  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Prince  de  la  Maskowa  would  be  to 
accept  the  role  of  insulter,  which  i  reject  with  all  my 
force.  I  have  fought,  as  perhaps  you  are  aware, 
several  duels,  often  for  very  trifling  cause*  ;  but  at 
least  they  did  not  affect  the  right  of  judgment.  1 
consequently  refuse  to  set  a  bad  e.xample  to  my  col¬ 
leagues, —  th.at  is  to  say,  I  decline  to  give  the  Prince 
satisfaction  by  arms.” 

It  would  appe.ar  that  Mr.  Kinglake  is  not  a  very 
zealous  admirer  of  the  English  purchase  system. 
Speaking  of  the  Lite  Lord  Cardigan,  who,  entering 
the  army  .is  a  comet  at  the  advanced  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  purchased  himself,  after  six  years’  home  ser¬ 
vice,  up  to  the  command  of  the  15th  Hussars,  from 
which  he  was  subsequently  removed,  Mr.  Kinglake 
writes  in  his  “  History  of  the  Crimean  War,”  Vol, 
III.,  “  I  imagine  that  the  first  gictive  bishop  or  doc¬ 
tor  of  divinity  whom  the  Commander-in-Chief  at 
the  Horse  Guards  might  chance  to  have  met  on 
horseb.ick  would  probably  have  been  much  more 
competent  than  Lord  Cardigan  (whose  mind  always 
worked  in  grooves)  to  discover  and  seize  the  right 

moment  for  undertaking  a  cavalry  charge . 

There  surely  was  cruelty  in  tlie  idea  of  placing  hu¬ 
man  beings  under  the  control  of  an  officer  at  once 
so  arbitrary  and  so  narrow ;  but  the  notion  of  such  a 
man  having  .been  able  to  purchase  lor  him.sclf  a 
right  to  hold  Englishmen  in  military  subjection  is, 
to  my  mind,  revolting. 

The  English  people  have  welcomed  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  leading  journals 
have  commented  on  his  visit  with  a  cordialitj'  not 
often  extendeil  to  a  literary  man  of  any  nation. 
We  make  two  extracts  from  an  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Express  a  few  days  before  the  poet’s 
arrival  in  England :  —  “A  guest  is  approaching  our 
shores,  or  has  already  landed,  whose  name  is  a  house¬ 
hold  word  to  the  English  people.  No  poet  of  our 
own  or  of  any  other  land  is  so  widely  known  and 
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appreciated  by  strangely  various  classes  of  society 
as  the  author  of  ‘  Hiawatha  ’  and  the  ‘  Psalm  of  Life.’ 
In  farm-house  parlors,  and  In  London  drawing-rooms, 
on  cottage  Ix^-shelves,  and  in  students’  desks,  at 
schools,  from  the  pulpit,  at  concert-rooms,  and  In  the 
streets,  m.ay  evidences  of  Longfellow’s  enormous  pop¬ 
ularity  be  traced.  He  is  not  less  the  poet  of  the 
people  than  a  chosen  companion  of  the  cultured  and 
refined;  and  his  wonls  are  in  the  mouth  of  thou¬ 
sands  to  whom  our  own  Tennyson  is  only  partially 
familiar,  and  to  whom  Browning  is  an  unknown 
name.  We  will  not  consider  now  bow  far  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  state  of  the  copyright  law  has  promoted 
the  great  circulation  Longfellow’s  works  have  ob¬ 
tain*^  in  Britain,  but  will  content  ourselves  with 
the  fact  that  the  man  whose  songs  are  on  the  lips 
of  thou.sands  is  on  the  point  of  visiting  us,  if  he  has 
not  already  arrived.  England  has  not  received  so 
im]x>rtant  a  literary  guest  for  many  years,  and  we 
triust  her  welcome  will  be  warm  and  outspoken. 
More  than  a  generation  has  pa.«sed  since  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving’s  Shakespearian  musings  were  disturbed 
by  the  waitress  at  the  Stratford  Inn,  but  his  mem¬ 
ory  still  lingers  pleasantly  around  the  place,  and 
‘  Geofl’rey  Crayon’s  poker’  is  shown  as  a  relic,  in  the 
same  fashion  as  Shakespeare’s  house.  But  the  gentle 
American  humorist  had  scarcely  won  his  spurs  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  here,  wliereas  the  literary  shield  of  our 
coming  guest  is  fully  blazoned.  Besides,  Longfel¬ 
low  has  claims  upon  us  indepemlently  of  his  verse. 
He  is  essentially  a  many-sided  man,  and  his  is  a 
character  and  a  career  appealing  to  many  English 
sympathies.  As  an  e.x-professor  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  he  commands  the  regard  of  the  Cambridge 
authorities,  whose  honorary  degree  he  bears ;  as  one 
of  the  little  band  of  earnest  thinkers  of  whom  Em¬ 
erson  was  one,  and  which  made  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  so  honorably  prominent  to  the  rest  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  an  ardent  and  uncompromising  opponent  of 
slavery  when  slavery  was  a  powerfully  defended 
institution ;  and  as  a  man  whose  generous  instincts 
have  prompted  him  through  life  to  support  the  just 
and  true,  rather  than  the  popular  or  expedient, 
Longfellow  is  entitled  to  the  cordial  friendship  and 

admiration  of  us  all . If  we  cannot  emulate  the 

public  welcome  given  to  Mr.  Dickens,  we  can  at  least 
make  Longfellow  feel  at  home  in  England,  and  give 
open  testimony  to  the  reputation  he  has  won.” 

AVe  find  the  following  interesting  piece  of  literary 
intelligence  in  the  columns  of  the  Inverness  Courier. 
“  Another  great  sale  of  autograph  MSS.  of  Sir 
AValter  Scott’s  novels,  poems,  &c.,  is  to  take  place 
in  London  next  month,  by  order  of  the  trustees  of 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Cadell,  the  publisher.  The  list 
does  not  comprise  the  best  of  the  novels,  but  con¬ 
tains  (Juentin  Durward,  The  Abbot,  St.  Honan’s 
Well,  AVoodstock,  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate, 
Talcs  of  the  C.^usaders,  &c.  The  poetical  MSS.  are 
those  of  Don  Roilerick,  the  Field  of  AVaterloo,  and 
several  smaller  pieces.  There  are  also  the  proof- 
sheets  of  many  of  the  novels,  and  those  of  the  Life 
of  Napoleon  and  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  with  about 
eighty  letters  or  notes  addressed  to  James  Ballantyne 
during  the  progress  of  the  works  through  the  press. 
The  pix)of-.sheets  are  very  curious  and  interesting,  — 
we  speak  from  observation,  having  gone  over  them 
all,  —  for  it  was  on  these  that  Sir  AA’alter  usually 
made  his  corrections  and  alterations.  He  wrote 
rapidly  and  carelessly,  trusting  to  revising  his  ‘  copy  ’ 
when  the  proof  widi  its  broad  margin  was  betonre 
him,  often  accompanied  by  suggestions  from  James 
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B.allantj'De.  The  history  of  these  copyrights  of  the 
‘  Great  Magician  ’  is  remarkable.  In  1827  the 
greater  portion  of  the  whole,  .that  is,  the  novels 
from  Waverley  to  Quentin  Durward  inclusive,  be¬ 
sides  a  majority  of  the  shares  of  the  poetical  works, 
were  exposed  to  sale  for  behoof  of  Constable’s  cred¬ 
itors,  and  were  purchased,  one  half  for  Sir  Walter 
and  the  other  half  for  Mr.  Cadell,  at  the  price  of 
£  8,500.  Sir  Walter  wrote  notes  and  introductions 
to  the  novels,  and  published  them  in  five-shilling 
volumes;  some  other  works  of  fiction  and  history 
were  added,  and  Cadell  pushed  the  sales  of  the 
whole  with  unflagging  energy  and  tact.  The  result 
was  that  in  two  years  Sir  Walter  had  paid  off  nearly 
.£40,000  of  debt.  He  died,  and  after  his  death 
Cadell  advanced  £30,000  to  the  fiiraily  to  enable 
them  to  settle  with  the  body  of  the  creditors,  while 
he  went  on  prosperously  ‘  working  ’  the  novels  in  all 
possible  ways.  He  said,  ‘  Our  late  illustrious  friend 
used  to  joke  me  about  a  Waverley  Cottage  or  AV’a- 
verley  Hall,  —  lam  now  rated  for  a  jialace !  ’  (Pri¬ 
vate  letter,  July,  1834.)  In  1845  the  lucky  pub¬ 
lisher  purchased  the  estate  of  Ratho,  near  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Ill  1847  he  took  upon  himself  all  the  debts 
(rti  the  estate  of  Sir  Walter,  which,  including  the 
former  advances,  and  a  bond  of  £10,000  over  the 
lands  of  Abbotsford,  must  have  been  about  £30,000. 
In  1848  he  sold  the  copyrights  to  Messrs.  A.  and  C. 
Black  for  a  largfe  sum,  and  in  January,  1849,  he 
died,  having  left,  it  is  said,  a  fortune  considerably 
exceeding  £100,000.  And  all  this  accomplished 
within  twenty  years,  and  from  the  writings  of  one 
man  !  ‘  Strange,’  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  ‘  strange 
that  all  the  Ballantynes  and  Constable  are  gone, 
and  I  am  left  alone  of  those  behind  the  curtain  dur¬ 
ing  so  many  critical  years.  Born  at  Cockenzie,  in 
East  Lothian,  educated  for  business  above  five  years 
in  Glasgow,  I  came  here  (to  Edinburgh)  a  raw 
young  man  of  twenty-one  in  the  winter  of  1809-10, 
and  have  cuckooed  all  these  men  out  of  their  nests, 
firmly  seated  in  which  they  all  were  at  that  time. 
And  here  is  Lockhart  telling  all  about  us  to  pos¬ 
terity  !  We  will  all  be  handed  down  as  appendages 
to  the  great  man.’  (Private  letter,  Septeml^r, 
1837.)  The  whole  forms  a  singular  and  memora¬ 
ble  chapter  in  literary  history.” 


SUMMER  SONG  IN  THE  CITY. 

This  is  the  time  of  fresh  winds  blowing. 

And  cuckoo^alls,  and  heather  bells ; 

This  is  the  time  when  streams  are  flowing 
Down  the  green  mist  of  dreamy  dells : 

Poesy,  O  Poesy, 

*  Stay  in  London  lanes  with  me ! 

In  the  deep  valley  spring-winds  hover. 

Shaking  the  dew  from  their  wild  hair ; 

Bevond  the  cool  shade  of  the  lover. 

The  mower  sweats  with  sleepy  stare  : 

Color  and  sweet  melody 
Fill  the  forest  greenery. 

The  mavis  sings,  “  Young  lover,  lover. 

Be  quick,  be  quick,  —  kiss  sweet,  kiss  sweet !  ’ 

The  young  love  breathes  as  sweet  as  clover; 
The  old  love  hangs  like  ripened  wheat,  — 
Misery,  O  Misery ! 

.  Dost  thou  listen  ?  canst  thou  see  ? 

The  scent  of  summer  floateth  hither. 

Into  the  dull  streets’  whitening  blaze ; 


The  white  clouds  part,  and  eyes  look  thither 
From  thirsty  lanes  and  weary  ways :  • 
Charity,  0  Charity ! 

Scatter  thy  bright  seed  fearlessly. 

Nor  shady  boughs  nor  summer  gold 
Pleasure  the  souls  who  lie  so  deep ; 

Only  the  beggar  is  less  cold. 

And  feels  a  calmer  thii-st  for  sleep: 

Poesy,  O  Poesy! 

Whisper  sweet  to  such  as  he  ! 

When  with  the  grain  all  England  quivers. 
When  nuts  grow  milky,  wheat-ears  burst; 

When  clearly  sparkle  all  the  rivers. 

Ah,  to  be  hungry  and  athirst ! 

Water  and  bread,  O  Charity, 

Bring  to  poor  humanity  ! 

Dark  is  the  poor  one’s  health  and  lonely, 

He  would  not  learn,  he  would  not  know ; 

He  eraves  the  blessed  wheat-ear  only. 

Not  the  sweet  light  that  makes  it  grow. 

Fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree 
Were  but  sour  to  misery  ! 

Now  all  the  days  are  rich  with  beauty 
And  other  angels  roam  elsewhere ; 

O  Poesy  !  here  lies  thy  duty. 

In  darker  days  and  fouler  air,  — 

Poesy,  O  Poesy ! 

Fold  thy  wings,  and  do  not  flee  ! 

■While  all  the  plains  are  heavy  laden. 

And  heavier  grows  the  ripening  ear. 

Pause  in  thy  place,  O  heavenly  maiden  ! 
Gather  thy  harvest  with  no  fear ; 

Let  other  angels  wander  free. 

Say  thou  Amen  to  Charity  I 

Robert  Bcchanan. 


ROSE  SONG. 


SrxxY  breadths  of  roses, 
Roses  white  and  red. 
Rose-bud  and  rose-leaf. 
From  the  blossom  shed ! 
Goes  my  Darling  flying 
All  the  garden  through. 
Laughing  she  eludes  me. 
Laughing  I  pursue. 


Now  to  pluck  the  red  rose. 
Now  to  pluck  the  white, 
(Hands  as  blossoms  rosy) 
Stopping  in  her  flight : 
What  but  this  contents  her. 
Laughing  as  she  goes  ? 
Pelting  with  the  rose-bud. 
Pelting  with  the  rose  ! 


Roses  round  me  flying, 

Roses  in  my  hair, 

I  to  snatch  them  trying,  — 

Darling,  have  a  care ! 

Lips  are  so  like  flowers, 

I  might  snatch  at  those ; 

Redder  than  the  rose-leaves. 

Sweeter  than  the  rose. 

William  Sawyer. 
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